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ABSTRACT 


In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  has  presented  the  Judgment  as 
a  mediating  faculty  between  Understanding  and  Reason.  The  understanding, 
(together  with  Sensibility),  provides  objects,  whereas  the  reason  pro¬ 
vides  "Ideas"  or  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Judgment  to  make  the 
application  of  the  principles  to  objects  possible.  But,  the  theoretical 
function  of  judgment  is  'determinant',  i.e.  the  subsumption  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  under  the  universal  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  formal  logic, 
and  hence,  is  analytic.  What  Kant  calls  the  'reflective'  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  which  relies  upon  the  presupposition  of  a  certain  end.  It 
is,  thus,  the  "reflective  judgement"  which  is  in  need  of  a  "Critique". 

That  is  to  say,  the  Critique  of  Judgement  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of 
determining  whether  and  how  it  is  possible  a_  priori  to  judge  Nature  as 
being  adapted  to  an  end.  Moreover,  since,  such  a  question  is  neither  one 
of  knowledge  nor  one  of  will,  it  is  neither  theoretical  nor  practical. 

The  object  of  Kant's  concern,  therefore,  is  the  reflection  or  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature  through  the  presupposition  of  its  purposiveness  or 
finality.  Here,  we  are  given  two  ways  to  proceed:  1)  aesthetically,  by 
regarding  nature  as  adapting  to  the  reflecting  subject  as  such,  and  2) 
teleologically,  by  viewing  Nature  as  having  her  own  finality.  Accordingly, 
Kant  divides  his  attention  to  each  of  these  kinds  of  judgments  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  Critique  of  Judgement. 
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What  I  shall  concentrate  my  attention,  however,  is  only  to  the 
philosophical  significance  of  Kant's  conception  of  the  "aesthetic  judge¬ 
ment".  And,  through  the  course  of  this  thesis,  I  shall  argue  for  the 
consistency  and  the  intelligibility  of  Kant's  theory  of  taste  which,  I 
believe,  sheds  much  light  upon  the  confused  parameters  of  contemporary 
aesthetics . 

Also,  this  thesis  is  a  defense  of  Kant's  theory  against  Hume's 
empirical  approach.  The  judgment  of  the  beautiful  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  agreeable  nor  the  good,  since  the  beautiful  lacks  any 
empirical  reality  as  it  consists  in  a  delight  felt  by  the  agent  as  he  re 
fleets  upon  the  representation  of  an  object. 

Thus,  a  taste  judgment  is  concerned  only  with  the  "form"  of  the 
object  presented  in  the  mind.  And,  it  is  in  this  that  the  clue  to  the 
intelligibility  of  the  purposiveness  of  aesthetic  objects  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  purposiveness  of  the  beautiful  is  a  result  of  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  which  enable  its  representation.  The  understand¬ 
ing,  whose  function  is  to  present  objects,  are  both  requisites  for  the 
formulation  of  a  taste  judgment.  As  such,  both  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding  must  co-operate  with  one  another  in  'harmony'  so  as  to  pro 
duce  the  f eeling--s tate  of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful. 

Furthermore,  since  the  relation  to  the  principles  of  objective 
ideation  obtains,  the  ground  of  "pure"  aesthetic  judgment  points  to  the 
"supersensible  substrate  of  humanity"  which  is  the  ground  of  cognition 
in  general.  The  purposiveness  of  the  aesthetic  object  is  universally 
communicable,  even  though  any  proof  by  means  of  concepts  is  precluded 
from  a  claim  of  taste.  And  the  approach  toward  the  supersensible  sub- 
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strate  is  also  what  allows  a  philosopher  to  be  freed  from  the  mere  pheno 
menality  of  cognition  so  that  he  may  grasp  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  of  human  experience.  But  what  would  result  from  such  a  ' trans 
cendence'  is  a  subject  for  future  studies. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem 

With  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (the  first  of  three  Critical 
works),  Kant  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  liberation  of  philo¬ 
sophy  from  the  fetters  of  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  the  traditional  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  empiricism.  In  his  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  knowledge, 
Kant  uses  "experience"  as  a  starting  block  but  does  not  rely  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  to  provide  the  basis  of  human  cognition.  All  knowledge  begins 
in  experience,  Kant  admits,  but  he  denies  the  claim  that  it  is  necessar¬ 
ily  derived  from  experience.  Here,  mathematics  is  a  convincing  case  in 
point:  It  commands  the  status  of  being  "knowledge"  but  since  it  precludes 
any  empirical  justification,  Kant  deems  it  "synthetic"  and  "a  priori" ♦ 
Thus,  it  is  one  of  Kant's  greatest  contribution  to  philosophy  that  the 
significance  of  the  subject  is  brought  to  bear  along  with  the  empirical 
aspects  of  our  experience  in  order  that  an  intelligible  account  of  human 
experience  may  be  given.  However,  if  a  philosopher  chooses  to  present 
a  conception  of  knowledge  which  precludes  an  empirical  justification,  he 
must  assume  responsibility  for  providing  a  viable  alternative.  Kant, 
being  a  transcendental  philosopher,  provides  such  an  alternative  through 
a  Deduction  of  conditions  which  make  experience  in  general  possible. 

In  his  efforts  to  obtain  this  end,  Kant's  Critical  works  have 
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served  to  illuminate  what  I  take  to  be  an  indispensible  distinction 
between  the  activities  of  the  imaginative  and  the  conceptual  aspects  of 
human  reasoning.  Kant's  Critical  works  are  three.  And  regardless  of 
whether  the  number  of  volumes  is  an  instantiation  of  the  often  ridiculed 
"archetec tonic" ,  it  is  certain  that  Kant  had  not  explicated  the  full 
range  of  activities  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable  within  the  para¬ 
meters  of  the  first  Critique.  Given  the  limitations  that  are  encumbent 
upon  me,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  offer  a  systematic  exegesis  of 
the  development  of  Kant's  Critical  endeavour  throughout  his  'trilogy1. 
Rather,  in  this  thesis,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  essential  relationship 
between  the  two  cognitive  faculties,  i.e.  the  imagination  and  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  their  further  association  with  the  faculty  of  Judgment 
which  ultimately  supplies  the  intelligibility  of  the  former  pair.  To 
this  end,  I  shall  focus  upon  the  functional  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
cognitive  judgment  and  its  counterpart,  aesthetic  judgment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  however,  that  Kant's  con¬ 
ception  of  the  "aesthetic"  is  broad  enough  that,  within  it,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  perception  of  pleasure  and  displeasure  is  included. 
That  is  to  say,  Kant  includes  under  the  rubric  of  "aesthetic  judgment" 
those  judgments  concerned  with  the  "agreeable",  the  "beautiful",  as  well 
as  the  "good".  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  isolate  that  kind  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  can  genuinely  be  considered  as  the  aesthetic  counterpart  of 
cognitive  or  conceptual  judgment.  And,  according  to  Kant,  such  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  exemplified  in  the  judgment  of  the  "beautiful",  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  "pure  aesthetic  judgment"  which  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
our  faculty  of  "taste".  In  so  far  as  this  is  necessary,  much  of  what  I 
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have  to  say  will  deal,  more  specifically,  with  Kant's  theory  of  taste 
(which  differs  radically  from  that  of  his  empiricist  rival  David  Hume). 
In  addition,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  completeness  to  this  thesis,  I 
shall  also  consider  a  few  of  the  possible  objections  whose  solution,  I 
believe,  will  aid  us  in  fulfilling  my  primary  aim  in  attempting  this 
endeavour,  i.e.  to  understand  what  Kant  intended  to  say. 

Theoretical  Underpinnings  of  Aesthetic  Judgment 

Generally  speaking,  Kant  conceives  the  Judgment  in  his  theoreti¬ 
cal  Critique  as  the  "faculty  of  subsuming  under  rules;  that  is,  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  whether  something  does  or  does  not  stand  under  a  given  rule 
(causa  datae  legis)"  (Al32),^  Furthermore,  this  faculty  is,  for  Kant, 

"a  peculiar  talent  which  can  be  practised  only,  and  cannot  be  taught. 

It  is  the  specific  quality  of  so-called  mother-wit;  and  its  lack  no 
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school  can  make  good"  (A133/B172).  A  man  wanting  in  the  "talent",  says 

Kant,  "may  comprehend  the  universal  in_  abs trac to ,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
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distinguish  whether  a  case  in_  concre to  comes  under  it"  (A134/B172). 

Such  a  man,  then,  could  neither  apply  the  rules  he  knows  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  information  he  receives,  nor  could  he  proceed  from  such  particulars 
to  the  rules  which  subsume  it. 

In  relative  consonance  with  his  theoretical  Critique,  Kant,  in 
the  section  entitled  the  "transcendental  Judgement  In  General"  in  the 
thrid  Critique,  reiterates  that  subsumption  is  indeed  an  important  char¬ 
acteristic  of  judgment.  However,  Kant  has  made  a  new  discovery  since  he 
wrote  the  first  Critique,  namely,  that  aside  from  the  task  of  subsump- 
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tion,  the  judgment  has  an  additional  task  of  finding  a  rule  for  the  given 
particular,  i.e.  the  'reflective'  activity  of  judgment. 

This  so-called  "reflective  judgment"  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  judgment  as  presented  in  the  first  Critique ,  to  which  Kant  gives  the 
name  of  "determinant  judgment".  The  judgment  functioning  in  its  'deter¬ 
minant'  capacity  is  non-autonomous  to  the  extent  that  it  is  determined 
by  'rules'  which  are  external  to  itself.  In  contrast,  the  judgment  in 
its  'reflective'  capacity  supplies  its  own  rules  or  principles  so  that 
the  content  of  the  manifold  and  the  particular  law  can  be  formed  into  a 
systematic  unity. 

What  the  reflective  judgment  supplies  to  itself,  therefore,  is  a 
subjective  principle.  The  reference  to  a  systematic  whole,  without  which 
no  experience  is  possible,  cannot  be  made  independently  of  the  'regulative 
principles'  which  guide  the  mind  in  organizing  the  manifold.  And,  since 
the  systematic  unity  cannot  be  given  in  intuition,  such  principles  are 
products  of  reason  which  Kant  calls  "ideas  of  reasons":  They  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  judgment  acting  in  its  reflective  capacity  as  it  presupposes 
that  nature  is  determined  by  universal  laws  and  that  its  empirical  laws 
are  intelligible  to  human  reason. 

Consequently,  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  characterized  in  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  becomes  a  richer  notion  than  the  judgment  a  la 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  which  was  merely  a  faculty  performing  the  sub¬ 
sumption  of  particulars  under  the  universal  rules  of  nature.  The  ex¬ 
panded  notion  of  judgment,  in  turn,  allows  the  comparison  of  particular 
laws  whose  specific  differences  were  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  earlier 
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conception  of  judgment-  From  Kant's  later  perspective: 


in  groping  about  among  natural  forms,  whose  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  common  empirical  but  higher  law  would  [otherwise] 
be  regarded  by  the  judgment  as  entirely  fortuitous,  it 
would  be  yet  more  coincidental  if  individual  perceptions 
had  ever  docilely  adapted  themselves  to  an  empirical  law; 
but  it  would  be  far  more  fortuitous  that  manifold  empirical 
laws  happened  to  be  fitted  for  the  systematic  unity  of 
natural  knowledge  in  a  totally  interconnected  possible 
experience,  without,  by  means  of  an  a_  priori  principle, 
presupposing  nature  to  have  such  a  form  (FI  210). 

And,  further  in  the  same  passage,  Kant  adds  that:  "Under  no  circumstances 
can  a  principle  like  this  be  posted  to  the  account  of  experience,  because 
only  under  this  assumption  is  it  possible  to  order  experience  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  fashion"  (FI  211). ^ 

At  this  point,  we  should  note  that,  although  at  one  level  of  com¬ 
prehension,  the  distinction  between  determinant  and  reflective  judgment 
can  be  meaningful,  its  validity  has  been  questioned  in  the  recent  past. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  however,  I  shall  assume  this  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  meaningful  if  only  to  highlight  another  distinction, 
namely,  that  between  two  levels  or  aspects  discernible  from  Kant's  ac¬ 
count  of  judgment.  These  two  aspects  are  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  the  differences  between  judging  in  the  sense  of  Urteilen  and  estima¬ 
tion  or  evaluation  in  the  sense  of  Beurteilen.  Prof.  F.P.  Van  De  Pitte, 
in  an  essay  entitled  "Is  Kant's  Distinction  Between  Reflective  And  Deter¬ 
minant  Judgment  Valid?",  effectively  points  out  that:  "...'reflective' 
judgment  plays  an  essential  role  in  the  sub-system  to  which  determinant 
judgment  belongs--and  from  which  the  reflective-determinant  distinction 
would  exclude  it."^  In  spite  of  this,  I  believe  that  it  is  useful  to 
distinguish  between  one  aspect  ('species')  and  another  ('sub-species') 
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even  if,  in  the  end,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  whether  the  distinction  is  invalid  ought  not  to  have  any  pernicious 
results  on  our  consideration  of  judgment  as  acting  in  two  distinguishable 
capacities  as  long  as  we  do  not  give  the  impression  that  they  are  logi¬ 
cally  distinct  and  separable  judgments. 

In  addition  to  the  modification  of  the  notion  of  judgment  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  first  Critique ,  there  seems  to  be  yet  another 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  two  cognitive  faculties,  i.e.  the 
imagination  and  the  understanding.  That  is  to  say,  in  interpreting  the 
result  of  Kant's  Deduction  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  one  may  con¬ 
clude  that,  for  Kant,  the  imagination  possesses  the  capacity  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  subjective  (spatio-temporal)  order  of  impressions  (or  percep¬ 
tions),  i.e.  to  synthesize  the  manifold  into  an  image  to  which  the  under¬ 
standing  can  apply  a  specific  (empirical)  concept.  Since  sensations  are 
organized  into  an  image  whose  principle  of  unity  is  identical  to  that  of 
concepts  in  general,  cognitive  experiences  can  be  deemed  objective. 

Although  it  may  not  be  'incorrect'  to  draw  such  a  conclusion, 
there  is  one  crucial  point  which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  And  the  point  is 
this.  We  find  that  the  imagination  is  really  an  'aspect'  of  the  faculty 
of  the  understanding.  The  imagination  is,  so  to  speak,  'harnessed'  both 
externally  and  internally.  Insofar  as  the  production  of  an  image  re¬ 
quires  the  presence  of  the  categories  (of  the  understanding),  the  ima¬ 
gination  is  harnessed  internally;  and  insofar  as  the  application  of  the 
concept  is  necessary  for  cognition,  the  activity  of  the  imagination  is 
harnessed  externally.  Accordingly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  imagination 
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is  consistent  with  the  understanding  in  its  functions. 

Moreover,  the  harnessing  of  the  imagination  at  these  two  levels 
does  not  seem  to  be  performed  by  an  identical  facet  of  the  understanding. 
In  other  words,  the  aspect  of  the  understanding  which  applies  the  con¬ 
cept  to  the  image  does  not  seem  sufficient  for  giving  an  adequate  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  image,  and  vice  versa.  It  appears  then  that  al¬ 
though  it  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  the  'same'  understanding  which 
harnesses  the  activities  of  the  imagination,  in  another  sense,  it  does 
seem  to  make  sense  to  distinguish  between  what  may  be  called  the  'con¬ 
ceptual  understanding'  and  the  'imaginative  understanding'  so  that  the 
differences  in  their  function  can  be  clarified. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  theoretical 
Critique,  Kant  was  well  aware  of  this  distinction  implicit  within  the 
notion  of  the  understanding  as  the  following  passage  shows: 

It  is  the  one  and  the  same  spontaneity,  which  in  the 
one  case,  under  the  title  of  imagination,  and  in  the 
other,  under  the  title  of  understanding,  brings  com^ 
bination  into  the  manifold  of  intuition.  (B161  n.) 

Thus,  any  interpretation  of  the  Kantian  Critique  of  cognition  ought  not 
to  assume  that  there  are  two  independent  syntheses  performed  by  the 
understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imagination  on  the  other. 

However,  when  one  turns  his  attention  to  the  elucidation  of  aes¬ 
thetic  judgment  in  the  third  Cri tique ,  he  is  faced  with  a  difficulty; 
that  is  to  say  Kant  does  ascribe  to  the  imagination  a  stronger  power 
which,  at  least  prima  facie,  makes  it  appear  as  though  the  imagination 
can  function  independently  of  the  understanding.  But,  as  it  will  be 
made  clear,  this  is  merely  a  superficial  feature  of  Kant's  elucidation; 
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and  Kant  does  remain  consistent  with  his  first  Critique  by  restricting 
the  power  of  synthesis  to  the  activity  of  the  understanding,  while  modi¬ 
fying  or  expanding  the  scope  of  the  function  of  the  imagination  as  it 
partakes  in  the  formulation  of  an  aesthetic  judgment.  The  imagination 
is,  in  the  third  Critique,  "free".  Let  us  see  what  this  can  mean. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


KANT’S  AESTHETIC  JUDGMENT 

Cognition  Vs.  Aesthetic  Judgment 

In  his  Critique  of  Judgment,  Kant  explicates  the  special  nature 
of  aesthetic  judgments.  According  to  Kant,  an  aesthetic  judgment  "is 
not  a  cognitive  judgement,  and  so  not  logical,  but  is  aes thetic--which 
means  that  it  is  one  whose  determining  ground  cannot  be  other  than  sub¬ 
jective"^  (CJ  203).  In  claiming  this,  Kant  is  still  consistent  with  his 
first  Critique .  He  maintains  that  "every  reference  of  representations 

is  capable  of  being  objective,  even  that  of  sensation  (in  which  case  it 

2 

signifies  the  real  in  an  empirical  representation)"  (CJ  203).  However, 

Kant  does  insist  on  "one  exception",  namely,  "the  feeling  of  pleasure 

and  displeasure":  "This  denotes  nothing  in  the  object,  but  is  a  feeling 

which  the  Subject  has  of  itself  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected 

3 

by  the  representation"  (CJ  204).  For  Kant,  "aesthetic  judgements" 

(which  include  judgments  of  taste)  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  subjec¬ 
tive  awareness  of  the  sensation  of  delight  which  accompanies  a  given  re¬ 
presentation.  And  the  question  which  Kant  poses  to  himself  is  "whether 

4 

and  how,  aesthetic  judgements  are  possible"  (CJ  218). 

Briefly  stated,  Kant's  aesthetic  judgments  begin  as  perceptual 
judgments  but  they  involve  'estimations'  or  evaluations  of  the  object; 
and  they  are  about  the  feeling-states  of  pleasure  and  displeasure  rather 
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than  about  the  representation  of  the  object  itself.  They  do,  however, 
involve  the  essential  unity  of  the  cognitive  faculties  of  imagination 
and  understanding.  They  differ  from  logical  judgments  in  that  they  are 
always  "singular"  or  individual  and  never  universal.  Since  they  merely 
predicate  the  feeling-state  of  pleasure,  no  concept  is  necessary  for 
their  formulation. 

In  addition,  according  to  Kant,  the  "beautiful"  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  "agreeable"  or  the  "enjoyable",  and  the  "good"  or  that 
which  is  the  object  of  approbation,  because  in  making  a  claim  to  beauty 
(a  taste  judgment)  the  agent  is  required  to  be  without  any  interest  in 
the  actual  existence  of  the  object.  The  object  is  taken,  in  a  judgment 
of  taste,  simply  as  an  occasion  for  the  'free'  emergence  of  the  feeling 
of  pleasure. 

To  a  judgment  of  taste,  the  'subjective  universal  validity'  is 
also  ascribable  because  its  determining  ground  is  universal  among  ra¬ 
tional,  sentient  human  beings  and  displays  a  "conformity  to  law  without 
law".  It  embodies,  therefore,  a  "subjective  principle  of  subsumption" 
which  makes  it  reflective  and  uniquely  distinct  from  logical  or  cogni¬ 
tive  judgments^  (CJ  287). 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  Kant's  arguments  in  the  "Analy¬ 
tic  of  the  Beautiful"  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  We  must  now  proceed 
with  an  examination  of  some  of  the  relevant  details  involved  with  the 
text  itself,  so  that  a  clearer  grasp  of  Kant's  conception  of  aesthetic 
judgments  in  general  and  taste  judgments  in  particular  may  be  had. 

Early  in  his  third  Critique ,  Kant  makes  explicit  the  issue  con- 
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cerning  judgments  of  taste: 

All  one  wants  to  know  is  whether  the  mere  representation 
of  the  object  is  to  my  liking,  no  matter  how  indifferent 
I  may  be  to  the  real  existence  of  the  object  of  this  re¬ 
presentation.  It  is  quite  plain  that  in  order  to  say 
that  the  object  is  beautiful,  and  to  show  that  I  have 
taste,  everything  turns  on  the  meaning  which  I  can  give 
to  this  representation,  and  not  on  any  factor  whig’n  makes 
me  dependent  on  the  real  existence  of  the  object.  (CJ  205) 

It  is  evident  that,  for  Kant,  the  issue  of  taste  judgments  revolves 

around  the  existence  of  the  feeling-state  (rather  than  that  of  the  object 

of  representation)  which  serves  as  a  ground  of  the  formulation  of  such 

judgments . 

Kant  also  claims  that  there  are  "three  different  relations  of  re¬ 
presentations  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  as  a  feeling 
in  respect  of  which  we  distinguish  different  objects  or  modes  of  repre¬ 
sentation":  "The  agreeable  is  what  gratifies  a  man;  the  beautiful  what 
simply  pleases  him;  the  good  what  is  esteemed  (approved)"^  (CJ  209-210). 

It  will  be  instructive,  therefore,  to  keep  in  mind  these  distinguishable 
characteristics  of  predicates  such  as  'agreeable',  'good'  and  'beautiful'. 
Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  specifically  interested  in  judgments 
of  taste,  it  is  essential  that  the  meaning  of  the  predicate  "beautiful" 
be  explicated  in  the  sequel. 

Kant  holds  that,  the  "judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  cognitive  judg¬ 
ment...,  and  hence,  also,  is  not  grounded  on  concepts,  nor  yet  inten- 

g 

tionally  directed  to  them"  (CJ  209).  It  does,  however,  signify  a  pre¬ 
existing  relationship  between  the  beautiful  and  the  feeling-state  of 
pleasure.  Consequently,  Kant  says  that:  "Taste  is  the  faculty  of  estima¬ 
ting  an  object  or  a  mode  of  representation  by  means  of  a  delight  or  aver- 
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sion  apart  from  any  interest;  the  object  of  such  a  delight  is  called 
beautiful"^  (CJ  211). 

One  difficulty  which  is  directly  related  to  this  passage  is  this. 

If  "taste  is  the  faculty  of  estimating  an  object",  then  one  may  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  judgment  of  taste  is  essentially  equivalent  to  what 
the  faculty  of  taste  does,  i.e.  "estimate"  [beurteilen]  the  object.  But, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  judgment  of  taste  is  concerned  with  the 
pre-existing  relationship  between  the  "beautiful"  and  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure,  the  judgment  of  taste  cannot  precede  the  pleasure 
in  the  beautiful.  If  this  is  right,  then  Kant's  claim  in  Section  9  of 
the  "Analytic  of  the  Beautiful",  that  the  "estimating  of  the  object"  pre¬ 
cedes  the  pleasure  in  the  beautiful,  becomes  problematic.  Therefore,  if 
the  expression  "estimating  of  the  object"  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  "judgment  of  taste",  Kant's  claim  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  the  appar¬ 
ent  (logical)  priority  of  taste  judgments  proper.  What  then  does  Kant 
mean  by  an  "estimation"  of  the  object?  This  question  must  be  resolved, 
for  it  is  the  solution  to  this  particular  problem  which  Kant  takes  to  be 
"the  key  to  the  Critique  of  taste".  In  order  to  answer  these  and  other 
related  questions,  we  must  delve  deeper  into  Kant's  arguments  in  the 
"Analytic  of  the  Beautiful"  paying  special  attention  to  the  ninth  section. 
To  begin  with,  in  Section  9,  Kant  argues  that: 

Were  the  pleasure  in  a  given  object  to  be  the  antecedent, 
and  were  the  universal  communicability  of  this  pleasure 
to  be  all  that  the  judgement  of  taste  is  meant  to  allow 
to  the  representation  of  the  object,  such  a  sequence  would 
be  self-contradictory .  For  a  pleasure  of  that  kind  would 
be  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  mere  agreeableness  to  the 
senses,  and  so,  from  its  very  nature,  would  possess  no  more 
than  private  validity,  seeing  that  it  would  be  immediately 
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dependent, on  the  representation  through  which  the  object 
is  given.  (CJ  216-217) 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  Kant  is  dealing  with  what  is  'in'  a 
judgment  of  taste,  and  thus,  we  should  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
both  pleasure  in,  and  the  estimation  of,  the  object  are  somehow  separate 
from  the  taste  judgment  itself.  Nevertheless,  Kant's  position  on  this 
matter  is  at  first  enigmatic.  In  order  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  con¬ 
fusion,  I  shall  try  to  restrict  the  term  'estimation'  to  the  rendering 
of  the  German  Beurteilung ,  and  the  term  'judgment'  to  Ur teilung .  The 
former  shall  thus  refer  to  the  non-cogni tive  evaluation  or  as  Meridith 
translates  "estimation"  of  the  object;  and  the  latter  to  the  cognitive 
judgment  which  has  as  its  end  the  'knowledge'  of  the  object. 

The  difficulty  seems  primarily  to  be  one  of  interpretation.  It 
is,  in  one  respect,  useful  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  a 
Beurteilung  des  Gegens tandes  (an  estimation  of  the  object)  and  a 
Geschmacksur tei 1  (a  judgment  of  taste)  as  Crawford  does  in  his  book 
Kant's  Aesthetic  Theory."^  (Note,  that  Crawford  does  not  follow  Meri¬ 
dith  in  rendering  the  term  beur tei len  as  'estimating'  but  employs 
Bernard's  rendering  of  'judging'.  I  shall,  however,  use  the  former  term 
whenever  applicable  for  ease  of  comprehension.) 

In  his  very  informative  discussion  of  the  third  Critique ,  Crawford 
suggests  that  the  'estimation  of  the  object',  i.e.  the  "contemplation  of 
and/or  reflection  on  the  form  of  the  object",  gives  rise  to  the  harmony 
between  the  cognitive  faculties,  that  is,  to  the  mutual  accordance  of 
activities  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  which  forms  a  basis 
for  the  emergence  of  pleasure.  Of  course,  pleasure  cannot  result  if  the 
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representation  of  the  object  does  not  give  rise  to  a  harmonious  accordance 
between  the  cognitive  faculties.  Thus,  for  Kant,  such  a  dis-harmony 
forms  the  basis  for  dis-pleasure  in  the  agent  who  would  then  perceive  the 
representation,  not  as  being  beautiful,  but  as  being  sublime. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Crawford's  account,  the  fundament  of  a 
judgment  that  a  specific  object  is  beautiful  consists  in  the  agent's 
awareness  of  the  harmony  or  (what,  unfortunately,  for  Crawford  amounts 
to  the  same  thing)  the  pleasure  in  the  object:  "The  feeling  of  pleasure 

in  the  beautiful  is  a  consequent  of  the  activity  of  judging  the  object; 
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it  is  the  product  of  that  activity"*  (Crawford,  p.74).  Crawford's  sug¬ 
gestion  is,  then,  that  the  judgment  of  taste  is  preceded  by  the  pleasure 
which  is  in  turn  preceded  by  the  'estimation'  of  the  object. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  Crawford's  interpretation  of  Section  9  is 
that  it  allows  us  to  make  some  sense  of  the  apparent  contrariety  displayed 
by  Kant's  mode  of  expression.  However,  as  hinted  above,  Crawford's  mode 
of  expression  is  not  entirely  precise  either.  As  it  will  be  made  clear 
in  the  sequel,  what  Kant  means  by  a  "taste  judgment"  is  more  than  a  mere 
'pronouncement'  that  an  object  X  is  beautiful.  Such  a  pronouncement  is 
only  the  last  stage  or  component  of  the  whole  of  a  taste  judgment.  Thus, 
to  imply  as  he  seems  to  do  in  the  above  quoted  passage,  that  the  'esti¬ 
mation  of  the  object'  can  take  place  prior  to  the  'judgment  of  taste'  is 
somewhat  misleading  in  its  phraseology. 

A  similar  problem  accompanies  Crawford's  claim  that  the  taste 
judgment  succeeds  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  harmonious  accord  between 
the  imagination  and  the  understanding,  because  for  Kant,  the  production 
of  pleasure  and  its  awareness  are  also  components  of  the  taste  judgment 


proper . 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  while  Crawford  does  offer  a  prima  facie 
plausible  'solution'  for  the  difficulty  involved  with  "the  key  to  the 
Critique  of  taste",  the  subtleties  of  expression  have  escaped  his  atten¬ 
tion.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  task  of  clarifying  the  inter 
pretive  obscurities  concerning  the  issue  of  taste  judgments. 

One  way  to  approach  our  problem  is  to  view  what  Kant  contends  in 
the  later  section  entitled  the  "General  Remarks  on  the  First  Section  of 
the  Analytic".  There,  Kant  says  that: 

If,  now,  imagination  must  in  the  judgment  of  taste  be 
regarded  in  its  freedom,  then,  to  begin  with,  it  is  not 
taken  as  reproductive,  as  in  its  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  association,  but  as  productive  and  exerting  an  activity 
of  its  own  (a^  originator  of  arbitrary  forms  of  possible 
intuitions).  (CJ_  241) 

Although  the  implications  of  this  suggestion  are  far  reaching  and  more 
than  we  could  handle  at  this  point,  we  are  at  least  made  aware  of  an  im¬ 
portant  fact:  that  the  experience  of  the  beautiful  involving  the  freedom 
of  the  imagination  is  ascribed  to  the  productive  function  of  the  imagina 
tion.  However,  since  judgments  of  taste  are  non-cogni ti ve ,  no  concepts 
are  applicable  to  the  particular  manifold  of  sensations.  Even  so,  the 
contention  is  that  the  two  cognitive  faculties,  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding,  are  at  work  in  a  similar  (or  at  least  analogous)  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  cognition.  Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  cognitive 
judgments  are  "determinate"  since  the  kind  of  unification  which  is  in¬ 
volved  with  them  is  governed  by  concepts  (pure  or  empirical),  i.e.  the 
syntheses  of  the  imagination. 

Aesthetic  judgments  are,  in  contrast,  "reflective".  In  other 
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words,  there  can  be  no  external  'rules',  be  they  concepts  or  schemata, 
determining  the  character  of  the  unification  of  the  manifold  in  aesthe¬ 
tic  judgments.  In  an  aesthetic  perception,  according  to  Kant,  one  does 
not  begin  with  a  concept  or  a  universal  and  seek  to  subsume  the  particu¬ 
lar  representation  under  it.  Rather,  the  manifold  is  'reflected'  upon  so 
as  to  discover  'freely'  a  possible  unity  in  the  manifold. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  point  at  which  the  two  cognitive  faculties 
are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  i.e.  where  the  subject  feels  as  though 
a  concept  could  apply,  were  there  such  a  concept,  is  the  point  at  which 
the  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  is  felt.  Thus,  Kant  can  be  read  as  saying 
that,  in  an  aesthetic  experience  of  the  beautiful,  the  two  cognitive  fa¬ 
culties  function  by  connecting  the  constituents  of  the  manifold  of  intui¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  i_f  there  were  an  applicable  concept  it  could  be 
applied  to  this  unity. 

If,  therefore,  the  'estimating'  or  the  'evaluating'  of  the  object 
is  to  precede  the  emergence  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  then  Kant  could 
have  had  in  mind  this  kind  of  'reflection'  or  'contemplation'  which  can 
function  as  the  necessary  pre-condition  for  the  production  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  beautiful. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  note  that  the  generality  of  the  above 
account  still  runs  the  risk  of  confounding  the  essential  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  aesthetic  judgments  and  judgments  of  cognition.  The 
analogous  relationship  between  them,  however  plausible,  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  For  one  thing,  we  must  remember  that,  in  cognition, 
the  imagination  cannot  be  totally  free  of  the  constraints  placed  upon  it 
by  the  understanding.  Since  it  is  internally  harnessed  by  the  presence 
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of  the  categories,  the  combination  of  the  manifold  represented  by  the 
imagination  must,  at  least  in  theory,  be  capable  of  being  subsumed  under 

a  concept.  But  a  judgment  of  taste  does  not  have  as  its  object  the  repre 

sentation  itself.  Rather,  a  judgment  that  something  is  beautiful  is,  for 

Kant,  more  like  a  statement  about  the  pleasure  which  an  agent  feels  in 

contemplating  a  particular  representation.  Such  a  representation,  accord 
ing  to  Kant,  occasions  a  feeling  that  his  cognitive  faculties  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  one  another,  thereby  producing  the  pleasure  which  is  expressed 
by  the  predicate  "beautiful".  A  taste  judgment  is  an  expression  of  felt 
pleasure  or  displeasure.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this,  that  taste  judgments 
are  distinguishable  from  cognitive  judgments.  That  is  to  say,  at  least 
at  the  empirical  level,  no  concept  is  required  in  its  formulation,  and 
hence,  the  experience  relating  to  a  taste  judgment  is,  as  Kant  says, 
"aesthetic" . 

In  addition,  we  should  also  note  that  by  the  phrase  'an  expression 
of  felt  pleasure  or  displeasure'  we  are  attempting  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
difficulties  Crawford  seemed  to  have  experienced,  i.e.  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  term  'taste  judgment'  refers  only  to  the  pronouncement  that 
an  object  is  beautiful  or  sublime  and  not  to  the  other  components  which 
Kant  has  included  under  the  title  of  "taste  judgment".  As  it  turns  out, 
such  a  pronouncement  is  merely  the  final  step  which  follows  the  agent's 
awareness  of  the  pleasure  (or  displeasure)  which  results  from  the  harmony 
(or  disharmony)  of  the  cognitive  faculties  arising  from  the  estimation  of 
the  object.  In  this  light,  Kant's  conception  of  the  "taste  judgment"  is 
expressive  of  the  whole  process  of  an  exercise  of  taste.  And  as  such, 
the  Judgment  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment  seems  to  become  not  so  much  a 
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faculty  (in  the  sense  of  power  to  act)  but  practice  itself.  Thus,  in 
providing  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  "Judgment",  Kant  can 
also  be  seen  as  providing  us  with  an  analysis  which  has  some  implications 
for  the  structure  of  life  itself. 

However,  returning  to  the  question  at  hand,  we  do  not  yet  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  distinction  between  aesthetic  and  cognitive  judgment  is 
indeed  valid.  For  in  order  for  a  judgment  to  be  regarded  as  aesthetic 
in  the  genuine  sense,  it  must  also  be  free  of  the  determination  of  the 
categories,  i.e.  pure  concepts.  In  cognition,  the  understanding  demands 
that  the  manifold  is  brought  together  in  accordance  with  the  categories 
so  that  the  representation  is  intelligible  for  the  application  of  the 
concept.  Can  the  case  be  any  different  with  aesthetic  judgments?  More¬ 
over,  even  if  we  say  that,  in  aesthetic  perception,  the  imagination  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  manifold  is  already  intelligible  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  understanding,  we  must  also  be  able  to  account  for  its  intelli¬ 
gibility,  without  any  recourse  to  the  guidance  of  the  categories.  But, 
how  is  this  possible? 

We  are  thus  in  need  of  an  elaboration  of  Kant's  presupposition 
that  there  can  be  an  aesthetic  experience  which  is  distinct  from  its  cog¬ 
nitive  counterparts.  This  is  necessary  for  showing  that  the  activity  of 
the  imagination  in  aesthetic  perception  is  "free"  even  from  its  internal 
fetters  of  the  faculty  of  concepts.  For,  unless  Kant  is  able  to  make  his 
case  stand  in  this  matter,  the  intelligibility  of  the  notion  of  "freedom" 
with  respect  to  the  imagination  remains  suspect. 
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Judgment  of  Perception  Vs.  Aesthetic  Judgment 

It  is  perhaps  instructive  at  this  point  to  offer  a  brief  reminder. 
For  Kant,  judgments  of  taste  involve  aesthetic  estimations  of  the  object 
rather  than  a  cognitive  determination.  The  former  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pleasure  or  displeasure;  the  latter  result  in  knowledge  of  the 
phenomenal  object. 

It  would  appear  that  what  Kant  requires  is  a  kind  of  consciousness 
of  a  representation  that  does  not  rely  on  the  syntheses  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  For  if  such  an  awareness  or  consciousness  were  constrained  by  the 
activities  of  the  imagination  characteristic  of  cognition,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  to  maintain  its  uniqueness.  In  this  context,  the  ini¬ 
tial  problem  at  hand  appears  to  be  one  of  accounting  for  the  possibility 
of  a  perception  which  is  independent  of  the  imaginative  syntheses.  There 
fore,  it  may  be  appropriate  that  we  consider  next  how  Kant  conceives  the 
notion  of  "judgment  of  perception";  and  what  kinds  of  perceptions  are 
allowed  within  the  framework  of  Kant's  theory. 

In  the  Prolegomena  To  Any  Future  Metaphysics,  Kant  asserts  that: 

All  our  judgements  are  at  first  merely  judgement  of  percep¬ 
tion;  they  hold  good  only  for  us  (that  is,  for  our  subject), 
and  we  do  not  till  afterward  give  them  a  new  reference  (to 
an  object)  and  desire  that  they  shall  always  hold  good  for 
us  and  in  the  same  way  for  everybody  else;  for  when  a  judge¬ 
ment  agrees  with  an  object,  all  judgements  concerning  the 
same  object  must  likewise  agree  among  themselves,  and  thus 
the  objective  validity  of  the  judgement  of  experience  sig--^ 
nifies  nothing  else  than  its  necessary  universal  validity. 
(Prolegomena  p.46) 

Presumably  then,  judgments  of  taste  can  also  be  regarded  as  being,  at 
first  simple  "judgements  of  perception".  This  is  not  to  suggest,  however 
that  even  aesthetic  judgments  can  eventually  come  to  have  objective  valid 
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ity.  On  the  contrary,  aesthetic  judgments  can  never  come  to 
kind  of  objectivity  that  is  open  to  judgments  of  cognition. 


have  the 
Aes  the tic 


judgments 
"When  we  s 
have  only 


"express  a  relation  of  two  sensations  to  the  same  subject": 


ay,  'The  room  is  warm,  sugar  sweet,  and  wormwood  bitter',  we 
subjectively  valid  judgements . (Prolegomena  p.47.)  Thus, 


while  it  may  be  that  all  judgments  begin  as  "merely  judgements  of  percep 
tion",  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a)  judgments  which  possess 
the  potential  to  signify  objectivity,  and  hence  rely  upon  the  imaginativ 
syntheses  according  to  the  categories,  and  b)  judgments  which  express 
the  relations  which  hold  between  the  subject  and  his  perceived  sensa¬ 
tions;  and  since  such  judgments  do  not  refer  to  any  objects,  no  reliance 
upon  the  imaginative  syntheses  is  deducible.  Kant  is  quite  clear  when 
he  speaks  about  the  first  kind  of  judgment  in  the  first  Critique: 


Now  it  is  imagination  that  connects  the  manifold  of  sensible 
intuition;  and  imagination  is  dependent  for  the  unity  of  its 
intellectual  synthesis  upon  the  understanding,  and  for  the 
manifoldness  of  its  apprehension  upon  the  sensibility.  All 
possible  perception  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  synthesis  of 
apprehension,  and  this  empirical  synthesis  in  turn  upon  the 
transcendental  synthesis,  and  therefore  upon  the  categories. 
Consequently,  all  possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  every¬ 
thing  that  can  come  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all 
appearances  of  nature,  must,  so  far  as  the^g  connection  is 
concerned,  be  subjected  to  the  categories.  (B164-165) 


And,  we  should  note  that,  here, 


Kant  is  speaking 


of  what  we  have  called 


the  'imaginative  understanding'. 


The  kind 
R  is  W",  (where 
tion),  has  only 
neither  synthes 


of  judgment  exempli 
R  signifies  a  certa 
subjective  validity 
ized  nor  ascribed  to 


fied  by  the  propositional  form  "this 
in  object  and  W  a  subjective  sensa- 
:  The  matter  given  in  sensation  is 
objects  as  appearance.  The  judgment 


that  "this  room  is  warm",  for  example,  cannot  be  an  assertion  about  a 


- 
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necessary  connection  between  the  room  and  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Such 
a  sensation  is,  therefore,  something  which  can  be  had  independently  of 
cognition  proper;  and  points  to  an  internal  distinction  in  the  meaning 
of  "perception",  i.e.  between  a  perception  of  a  sensation  and  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  an  appearance  of  nature.  It  is  only  the  latter  type  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  is  governed  by  the  categories,  in  the  context  of  the  above 
quoted  passage. 

I  think,  now,  that  we  are  reasonably  assured  of  the  possibility 
of  there  being  a  perception  (awareness)  which  is  'free'  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  categories.  Unfortunately,  this  entails  neither  that  judg¬ 
ments  of  taste  are  species  of  this  kind  of  perceptual  judgments,  nor  that 
the  facts  about  such  judgments  of  perception  are  sufficient  for  solving 
ail  of  the  problems  related  with  aesthetic  judgments  (including  taste 
judgments ) . 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  prima  facie  similarities  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  both  judgments  about  how  certain  sensations 
affect  the  agent,  i.e.  how  the  agent  feels  'towards'  particular  represen¬ 
tations.  But,  this  similarity  extends  only  to  the  empirical  aesthetic 
judgment  and  not  to  taste  judgments.  Kant's  conception  of  a  judgment  of 
perception  is  constituted  by  a  connection  of  "mere  intuition"  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  awareness,  albeit  with  neither  a  reference  to  a  concept  nor  to  an 
object. ^  (Prolegomena  p.49.)  Consequently,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
what  Kant  calls  the  "aesthetic  judgement  of  sense"  in  Section  14  of  the 
third  Critique.  They  are  both  singular,  and  have  only  subjective  valid¬ 
ity  since  they  are  judgments  not  about  the  phenomenal  object  but  about 


appearance  s  . 
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Even  so,  they  do  differ  from  one  another  in  at  least  two  ways. 

A.  Since  the  predicate  of  an  empirical  aesthetic  judgment  refers  to  a 

feeling,  the  judgment  "must  always  remain  purely  subjective,  and  is  abso- 

18 

lutely  incapable  of  forming  a  representation  of  an  object"."1"  (CJ  206) 

But  what  is  denoted  by  the  predicate  of  a  judgment  of  perception  is  a 

secondary  quality  which  Kant  calls  an  "objective  sensation"  (as  opposed 

to  a  "subjective  sensation")  which  can  become  a  "representation  of  an  ob- 
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ject",  and  so  come  to  have  a  sort  of  objectivity.  (CJ  206) 

B_.  Taste  judgments,  as  conceived  by  Kant,  are  not  about  sensations  which 
are  given  to  our  sensibility  such  as  warmth,  sweetness,  bitterness,  and 
the  like.  A  judgment  which  ascribes  beauty  to  an  object  is  a  claim  about 
the  felt  pleasure  arising  from  the  harmony  between  the  cognitive  facul¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  taste  judgments  are  essentially  formal  or,  as  Kant 
says,  "pure"  aesthetic  judgments;  and  as  such,  their  objects  differ  from 
those  of  perceptual  judgments  as  per  Kant's  theoretical  Critique. 

Thus,  the  matters  of  sensation  have  no  significant  role  to  play  in 
a  judgment:  the  reference  of  a  taste  judgment  is  the  form  of  the  intui¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  for  Kant,  the  pure  aesthetic  judgment  refers  the  in¬ 
tuition  to  cognition  by  referring  the  form  to  the  general  process  of  cog¬ 
nition  and  further  by  referring  the  resultant  pleasure  to  the  representa¬ 
tion.  The  judgment  that  "this  X  is  beautiful"  predicates  the  specific 
kind  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  relating  of  the  form  of  representation 
with  the  general  feature  of  cognitive  processes.  And  to  the  extent  that 
reference  is  made  between  cognition  in  general  and  intuition,  the  taste 
judgment,  by  Kant's  analysis,  is  universally  communicable  (among  rational 


i  go  !*  Si  -  ’  n  |  |  "  1  -jp’l  |c- 
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human  beings)  because  the  formal  processes  involved  with  general  cogni¬ 
tion  are  the  same  universally. 

This  is  similar  to  Kant's  claim,  in  the  Prolegomena,  that  the 

judgment  of  perception  can  also  have  universal  validity: 

The  given  intuition  must  be  subsumed  under  a  concept  which 
determines  the  form  of  judging  in  general  relatively  to  the 
intuition,  connects  empirical  consciousness  of  intuition  in 
consciousness  in  general,  and  the^gby  procures  universal 
validity  for  empirical  judgments.^  (Prolegomena  p.48) 

Aside  from  the  obvious  difference,  that  judgments  of  perception  require 
the  employment  of  concepts  while  aesthetic  judgments  do  not,  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  them  with  respect  to  the  criterion  of  the  establishment  of 
universal  validity  is,  in  both  cases,  the  reference  to  the  common  general 
characteristic  of  cognition. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties 

From  what  we  have  determined  thus  far  in  our  inquiry,  we  can  safely 
infer  that,  for  Kant,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  involved  with  a  judgment 
of  taste  is  a  result  of  both  specific  sensation  and  an  awareness  of  the 
harmony  between  the  cognitive  faculties.  Assuming  this  to  be  acceptable, 
we  may  also  infer  that  in  a  judgment  of  taste,  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
aware  of  mere  sensations;  for  that  would  only  result  in  a  simple  percep¬ 
tual  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  also  necessary  that  the  agent  be  aware 
of  the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  the  understanding.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  then  that  prior  to  our  coming  to  understand  fully  what 
special  significance  is  attached  to  the  felt  pleasure  in  a  taste  judgment, 
we  must  become  clear  about  the  notion  of  harmony  which  Kant  sees  as  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  emergence  of  the  pleasure  in  the  beautiful. 
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With  the  suggestion  that  the  existing  harmony  between  the  cogni¬ 
tive  faculties  must  be  perceived  (or  felt),  Kant  is  focusing  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  notion  of  form.  The  harmony  to  which  we  have  been  refer¬ 
ring  is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  than  the  conformity  of  the  form  of  the 
given  representation  with  the  forms  of  intuition  and  mental  activity  in 
general.  According  to  Kant,  we  (as  humans)  are  wanting  in  any  direct 
access  to  objects  represented  in  perception.  In  view  of  Kant's  theoreti¬ 
cal  Critique,  the  two  forms  of  intuition,  space  and  time,  (as  well  as 
the  categories),  are  necessary  for  human  cognitive  perception.  Although 
we  did  see,  in  the  preceding,  that  the  categories  are  not  requisite  for 
ail  cases  of  perception,  even  aesthetic  perceptions  are  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  pure  forms  of  intuition  for  their  actualization. 

If  such  a  mediation  by  the  pure  forms  were  to  be  denied,  our  judg¬ 
ments,  cognitive  or  otherwise,  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  to  escape 
an  intractable  subjectivity  and  contingency;  for  such  judgments  would 
merely  be  functions  of  the  contingent  relationships  between  objects  and 
individual  dispositions. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  this  universal  condition  for  perception  in 
general  that  the  manifold  of  sensations  is  made  communicable  and  valid 
as  judgments.  Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  due  to  his  capacity  to  com¬ 
municate  (certain  kinds  of  feelings)  that  the  agent's  formal  aesthetic 
judgment  can  be  said  to  have  subjective  though  imputable  universality. 

As  Kant  expresses  it: 

the  quickening  of  both  faculties  (imagination  and  under¬ 
standing)  to  an  indefinite,  but  yet,  thanks  to  the  given 
representation,  harmonious  activity,  such  as  belongs  to 
cognition  generally,  is  the  sensation  whose  universal 
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communicability  is  postulated  by  the  judgment  of  taste. 

(CJ  219) 

But  the  soundness  of  Kant's  argument  in  this  regard  must  ultimately  rest 
upon  whether  he  can  intelligibly  and  adequately  distinguish  the  pure  or 
formal  aesthetic  judgment  from  the  judgment  of  cognition.  This  of  course 
is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  aesthetic  judgment  with  which  we 
have  begun  this  chapter. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  can  be  a  certain  kind  of  aesthetic 
judgment  which  has  no  reliance  on  the  'rules'  of  cognition.  However, 
under  closer  scrutiny,  this  fact  turns  out  not  to  be  so  helpful  for  solv¬ 
ing  Kant's  problem.  Since  Kant  does  distinguish  aesthetic  judgments  of 
sense  from  the  pure  aesthetic  judgments,  we  must,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  solution  for  the  problem,  see  whether  or  not  the  latter  kind  of  judg¬ 
ments  are  indeed  formed  independently  of  the  categories  acting  as  the 
'rules'  for  the  unification  of  the  manifold  of  sensations  as  per  cogni¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  harmony  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  is  the  conformity  of  the  form  of  the  given 
representation  with  the  forms  of  intuition  and  mental  activity  in  general. 
Given  that  aesthetic  judgments  are,  for  Kant,  reflective  judgments,  such 
a  conformity  cannot  be  a  determinant  one,  that  is,  one  which  is  restricted 
by  the  internal  fetters  of  the  understanding.  At  the  same  time,  it  can¬ 
not  be  that  such  a  conformity  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  faculty 
of  concepts.  Thus,  it  now  becomes  crucial  that  the  kind  of  independence 
ascribed  to  the  reflective  activity  of  the  imagination  be  such  that  it 
is  capable  of  avoiding  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  implied  by  the  above: 
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i.e.  the  (aesthetic)  imagination  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  free  of  the 
constraints  of  the  understanding,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  still  be  re¬ 
lated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  conformity  possible.  It  is  here,  it 
seems,  that  Kant  evidences  his  most  creative  ingenuity,  by  providing  us 
with  the  notion  of  "free  play"  of  the  cognitive  faculties. 

Kant  has  argued  that,  that  which  is  affirmed  by  an  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  felt  pleasure  arising  from  the  estimation  or  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  the  object  of  sense.  And,  since  we  are  never  given 
only  a  single,  independent  sensation,  but  a  manifold  of  sensations  which 
relate  to  one  another  in  certain  ways,  the  form  of  the  object  of  sense 
can  plausibly  be  understood  as  the  particular  way  in  which  sensations 
are  discovered  to  be  related  as  a  whole  in  the  imagination . 

Of  course,  for  Kant,  the  relationship  in  question  is  the  spatio- 
temporal  relationship  displayed  by  all  aspects  of  the  object  of  sense. 

In  the  case  of  cognition,  these  sensations  and  their  relationships  were 
seen  to  be  synthesized  according  to  categorial  rules.  In  the  case  of 
aesthetic  judgments,  however,  such  syntheses  are  precluded,  and  hence, 
the  relationships  must  be  discovered  as  the  content  of  the  imagination 
in  its  "free  play".  Kant  says  that: 

the  aesthetic  judgement  in  its  estimate  of  the  beautiful 
refers  the  imagination  in  its  free  play  to  the  understanding, 
to  bring  out  its  agreement  with  the  conceptS2^f  the  latter 
in  general  (apart  from  their  determination).  “  (CJ  256) 

What  the  imagination  discovers,  then,  is  the  appropriateness  of  the  way 
in  which  the  manifold  of  sensations  hang  together  (without  syntheses) 
in  the  imagination  so  as  to  produce  the  feeling  of  delight  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  appropriateness  is  nothing  other  than  the  felt  conformity  of 


. 
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the  'unity'  in  the  manifold  with  the  faculty  of  concepts  which,  though 
the  latter  had  no  active  part  in  producing  the  combination,  nevertheless 
displays  a  kind  of  agreement  that  it  would  have  had  if  it  were  brought 
into  play.  Thus,  in  the  "free  play"  of  the  imagination,  the  first  horn 
of  dilemma  is  dissolved  because  the  discovered  'unity'  is  not  seen  as  a 
product  of  the  imaginative  understanding  exerting  its  categorical  rules. 

For  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  in  Kant's  first 
Critique  but  are  yet  unsure  about  his  claims  concerning  taste  judgments 
(pure  aesthetic  judgments),  the  ramifications  of  the  above  quoted  passage 
present  a  particular  difficulty.  According  to  Kant  of  the  theoretical 
Critique,  the  manifold  of  sensations  cannot  strictly  be  considered  as  a 
manifold  until  the  imaginative  synthesis  has  brought  together  the  parti¬ 
cular  sensations  into  a  whole.  But,  given  that  this  'bringing  together' 
of  the  plurality  of  sensations  is  the  job  of  the  imagination  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  understanding,  how  is  one  to  view  Kant's  later  claim 
that  a  manifold  (already  displaying  its  wholeness)  is  discoverable  with¬ 
in  the  imagination? 

First  of  all,  our  concern  is  with  the  way  sensations  'hang  to¬ 
gether'  and  not  with  the  sensations  themselves.  Also,  by  the  idea  that 
the  form  in  the  manifold  is  discoverable  in  the  imagination,  Kant  seems 
to  mean  that  it  is  a  sort  of  an  offering  of  the  particular  image  in  the 
imagination  to  the  gaze  of  the  faculty  of  the  forms  of  thought  which  is 
the  understanding.  Thus,  by  allowing  the  understanding  to  assume  a 
rather  passive  role,  Kant  allows  himself  to  deny,  in  this  case,  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  form  itself  is  subsumed  under  a  concept  or  determined 
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by  the  harnessing  grip  of  the  active  understanding.  Finally,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that,  at  this  stage,  the  'unity'  with  which  we  are  dealing 
does  not  involve  any  concepts  so  that  the  function  of  the  imagination  in 
its  'free  play'  has  no  bearing  on  what  kind  of  judgment  (i.e.  reflective 
or  determinant)  is  to  result.  The  imaginative  capacity  of  the  mind  simply 
unifies  the  manifold  in  its  "freedom"  from  conceptual  constraints. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  instructive  to  make  the  following  ob¬ 
servations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  less  problematic,  with  regards  to 
cognition,  to  claim  that  there  is  a  harmonious  accordance  between  the 
imagination  and  the  understanding;  for  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ima¬ 
gination  was  found  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  understanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  claim  that  in  the  case  of  taste  judgments  these  cognitive  facul¬ 
ties  are  also  in  mutual  accord  as  far  as  their  activities  are  concerned 
is  a  little  more  complicated  than  the  first  and  requires  a  further  ela¬ 
boration  . 

What  makes  the  matter  complex  is  precisely  the  idea  that  the  ima¬ 
gination  can  freely  accord  in  its  activity  with  that  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  without  the  'guidance'  of  the  law  of  thought,  i.e.  what  Kant  calls 
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the  "free  conformity  to  law  of  the  imagination".  (CJ  240  Kant's  empha¬ 
sis.)  As  Kant  himself  points  out,  however,  "that  the  imagination  should 

be  both  free  and  of  itself  conformable  to  law,  i.e.  carry  autonomy  with 
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it,  is  a  contradiction"  since  "the  understanding  alone  gives  the  law". 

(CJ  240)  It  is  in  order  to  solve  this  difficulty  that  Kant  offers  the 
imagination  which  is  able  to  provide  freely  the  forms  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  understanding  been  brought  into 
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play.  Thus,  the  oft  quoted  expression  "conformity  to  law  without  law" 

or  "a  subjective  harmonizing  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
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without  an  objective  one".  (CJ  241)  Also,  it  is  the  resulting  sensa¬ 
tion  felt  as  pleasure  that  is  expressed  by  the  predicate  "beautiful"  in 
a  judgment  of  taste.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  a  judgment  of  taste,  the 
estimation  of  the  object  precedes  the  pleasure  in  the  object.  And  this 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  claim  made  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 


"Analytic  of  the  Beautiful". 


In  the  same  light,  it  appears  that  Kant  conceives  the  taste  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  subjective;  and  it  has  as  its  "determining  ground"  what  he 

refers  to  as  the  "mental  state  that  presents  itself  in  the  mutual  rela- 
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tion  of  the  powers  of  representation".  (CJ  217)  These  powers  are  later 
identified  with  the  cognitive  powers  which  are  introduced  into  the  scene 
by  the  given  representation.  According  to  Kant,  once  they  are  so  intro¬ 
duced  , 


the  cognitive  powers... are  here  engaged  in  a  free  play,  since 
no  definite  concept  restricts  them  to  a  particular  rule  of 
cognition.  Hence  the  mental  state  in  this  representation 
must  be  one  of  feeling  of  the  free  play  of  the  powers  of 
representation  in  a  given  representation  for  a  cognition  in 
general.  (CJ  217) 

Accordingly,  Kant  later  adds  that: 


...since  the  freedom  of  the  imagination  consists  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  it  schematises  without  a  concept,  the 
judgement  of  taste  must  found  upon  a  mere  sensation  of  the 
mutually  quickening  activity  of  the  imagination  in  its 
freedom,  and  of  the  understanding  with  its  conformity  to 
law.  It  must  therefore  rest  upon  a  feeling  that  allows 
the  object  to  be  estimated  by  the  finality  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  (by  which  an  object  is  given)  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  cognitive  faculties  in  their  free  play.  (CJ  287) 
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Since  Kant  conceives  the  two  cognitive  faculties  as  engaged  in  a 
harmonious  "free  play",  the  suggestion  that  the  imagination  in  its  esti¬ 
mating  activity  could  have  no  relationship  with  the  understanding,  (which 
was  our  second  horn  of  dilemma),  is  also  disoluble  with  the  notion  of 
"conformity  to  law  without  law".  Kant  argues  that: 


since  no  concept  of  the  Object  underlies  the  judgement 
here,  it  can  consist  only  in  the  subsumption  of  the 
imagination  itself  (in  the  case  of  a  representation 
whereby  an  object  is  given)  under  the  conditions  en¬ 
abling  the  understanding  it^general  to  advance  from 
the  intuition  to  concepts.  (CJ  287) 


Thus,  for  Kant,  it  is  not  that  there  is  no  "subsumption"  involved  with  an 
aesthetic  judgment  (which  is  also  a  reflective  judgment)  at  all.  Rather, 
the  kind  of  subsumption  referred  to  here  is  one  of  the  imagination  itself. 

Generally  speaking,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "subsumption"  is  a 
bringing  of  something  under  a  rule,  a  class  or  a  category.  In  this  case, 
Kant  is  careful  to  avoid  contradiction  by  claiming  that  the  imagination 
itself  is  subsumed  under  the  "conditions"  of  cognition  in  general,  not 
under  any  concept  nor  any  rule.  This  is  consistent  with  our  earlier  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  aesthetic  estimation  of  the  object  conforms  with  the 
process  of  cognition  up  to  the  final  stage  wherein  a  concept  is  applied 
to  the  unified  sensations. 


Systematicity ,  Universality  and  the  Sensus  Communis 
With  respect  to  the  specific  problem  of  concept  formation  dealt 
with  in  the  first  Critique ,  a  different  interpretation  seems  to  remain 
open  for  us.  For  one  thing,  although  the  actual  processes  involved  with 
such  an  estimation  are  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  identical  with  those  of 


- 


. 
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cognition,  the  resulting  conformity  is  one  which  is  at  least  analogous 

to  that  of  cognition.  As  noted  earlier,  Kant,  in  his  First  Introduction 

to  the  Critique  of  Judgement,  says  that: 

the  totality  of  nature  as  the  sum  of  all  objects  of 
experience  forms  a  system  according  to  transcendental 
laws,  which  the  un4grs tanding  itself  gives  a  priori 
to  appearances....  (FI  208) 

Clearly,  in  the  case  of  cognition,  Kant  wishes  to  claim  that  there  must 

be  a  sys tematicity  in  the  manifold  albeit  a  result  of  a  conformity  to 

the  understanding's  own  transcendental  laws  or  principles. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic,  Kants  states  that: 

The  aesthetic  judgement,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the 
representation,  by  which  an  Object  is  given,  solely  to 
the  Subject,  and  brings  to  our  notice  no  quality  of  the 
object,  but  only  the  final  form  in  the  determination  of 
the  powers  of  representation  engaged  upon  it.  (CJ  228 
My  emphasis.) 

It  is,  according  to  Kant,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  "final"  (or  as  Bernard 
perceptively  translates,  "purposive")  form  of  the  representation  that  the 
harmony  of  the  cognitive  faculties  finds  its  genesis.  Without  such  a 
"finality"  of  the  object,  no  amount  of  reflection  or  contemplation  upon 
the  object  can  discover  the  mutual  accordance  between  the  imagination 
and  the  understanding.  In  other  words,  the  fittingness  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  object  to  the  activities  of  the  cognitive  faculties  is  the 
"finality"  or  the  "purposiveness"  to  which  Kant  refers.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  then,  that  the  form  of  the  object  must,  at  first,  be  such  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  cognitive  faculties. 

Thus,  in  aesthetic  judgment  too,  the  implicit  presupposition  is 
that  the  manifold  of  sensations  elicited  by  the  object  displays  a  'syste- 
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maticity'  (a  purposive  form)  which  the  imagination,  acting  in  accordance 
with  its  own  principle,  forms  out  of  the  manifold  so  as  to  make  possible 
the  exercise  of  the  cognitive  faculties.  If  this  is  acceptable,  it  would 
leave  open  a  further  claim  that  the  kind  of  estimation  which  takes  place 
at  the  level  of  the  aesthetic  may  be  called  a  ’prelude'  to  cognition  in 
general.  That  is  to  say,  the  estimation  of  the  object  is,  in  one  sense, 
what  must  take  place  prior  to  the  first  'movement'  of  general  cognition. 

A  difficulty  here  is  that  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful 
is  not  given  in  intuition,  and  hence,  no  advancement  toward  concepts  is 
entailed  by  a  judgment  of  taste.  But,  in  terms  of  the  way  Kant  expresses 
his  thoughts  in  the  above  quoted  passage,  the  conditions  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  seem,  nevertheless,  necessary  for  the  reflective  functioning  of  the 
imagination  culminating  in  a  judgment  of  taste.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  the  notion  of  "conditions"  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  the  aes¬ 
thetic  with  cognitive  judgments?  As  Kant  suggests: 

The  subjective  condition  of  all  judgement  is  the  judging 
faculty  itself,  or  judgement.  Employed  in  respect  of  a 
representation  whereby  an  object  is  given,  this  requires 
the  harmonious  accordance  of  two  powers  of  representation. 

These  are,  the  imagination  (for  the  intuition  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  manifold  of  intuition),  and  the  under¬ 
standing  (for  the  concept  a^a  representation  of  the 
unity  of  this  arrangement).  (CJ  287) 

The  condition  in  question,  therefore,  is  ascribed,  by  Kant  to  the  faculty 

of  judgment  itself  or,  as  the  German  Ur teilkraf t  implies,  the  power  of 

judgment.  Accordingly,  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  notion  of  the 

subsumption  of  the  imagination  itself  becomes  less  problematic  if  we  keep 

in  mind  that,  for  Kant,  the  requisite  principle  of  taste  is  the  "subjec- 
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tive  principle  of  the  general  power  of  judgement".  (CJ  286)  It  must  be 


' 
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a  subjective  principle  because,  as  Kant  says,  "an  objective  principle  of 
taste  is  not  possible",  since,  "the  determining  ground"  of  a  taste  judg¬ 
ment  can  only  be  found  in  the  "reflection  of  the  Subject  upon  his  own 

state  (of  pleasure  and  displeasure),  to  the  exclusion  of  precepts  and 
37 

rules".  (CJ  285)  This  is  why  Kant  concludes  that: 

Taste,  then,  as  a  subjective  power  of  judgement,  contains 
a  principle  of  subsumption,  not  of  intuitions  under  concepts , 
but  of  the  faculty  of  intuitions  or  presentations,  i.e.  of 
the  imagination,  under  the  faculty  of  concepts,  i.e.  the 
understanding,  so  far  as  the  former  _in  it§  ^-freedom  accords 
with  the  latter  rn  i ts  conformity  to  law.  (CJ  287  Kant's 
emphasis . ) 

In  a  judgment  of  taste,  we  encounter  no  "definite  objective  prin¬ 
ciple",  and  this  is  true  for  Kant.  But  he  does  claim  that  a  taste  judg- 
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ment  has  an  "unconditioned  necessity".  (CJ  237)  If  such  a  judgment  had 
no  principles  at  all,  it  would  remain  rudderless  and  contingent.  For 
Kant,  therefore,  there  is  required  in  every  taste  judgment  a  "subjective 
principle".  This  subjective  principle,  which  for  Kant  assumes  the  name 
of  "common  sense"  (Sensus  communis),  "determines  what  pleases  or  displeases, 
by  means  of  feeling  only  and  not  through  concepts,  but  yet  with  universal 

3  7 

validity".  (CJ  238)  Moreover,  according  to  Kant,  it  is  the  taste  judg¬ 
ment  which  postulates  the  universality  of  the  claim  that  an  object  'X1 
is  beautiful: 

The  quickening  of  both  faculties  (imagination  and  under¬ 
standing)  to  an  indefinite,  but  yet,  thanks  to  the  given 
representation,  harmonious  activity,  such  as  belongs  to 
cognition  generally,  is  the  sensation  whose  universal  ^g 
communicability  is  postulated  by  the  judgement  of  taste.  (CJ  219) 

If  this  is  affirmed,  then  the  activity  of  the  imagination  in  the 

aesthetic  estimation  need  not  be  considered  as  situated  outside  the  realm 
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of  the  "conditions  enabling  the  understanding  in  general  to  advance  from 
the  intuition  to  concepts".  And,  as  such,  it  would  then  be  a  short  step 
to  the  claim  that  the  imagination  itself  is  subsumed  or  'brought  under' 
such  conditions.  From  this,  moreover,  would  follow  that,  since  the  term 
"judgement"  is  defined  in  terms  of  "subsumption"  (in  Kant's  theoretical 
Critique),  the  aesthetic  judgment  can  legitimately  be  regarded  as  a  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  such  "conditions"  are  more  than 
mere  analogues  of  their  cognitive  counter-parts.  As  Kant  proceeds  in  his 
explication,  the  analogy  between  the  aesthetic  estimation  and  cognition 
becomes  increasingly  stronger  to  the  point  that  Kant  would  have  us  believe 
that  these  conditions  are  actually  shared  by  both  kinds  of  'experiences'. 

As  we  have  discerned  in  the  preceding  segments,  Kant's  contention 
is  that  there  are  aesthetic  judgments  which  postulates  that  the  sensations 
are  communicable  universally  among  human  beings.  Moreover,  such  judgments 
are  imputable  to  others  a  priori,  i.e.  the  claim  that  the  connection 
between  the  felt  pleasure  and  the  specific  object  of  estimation  expressed 
by  the  judgment  of  taste  is  valid  a  priori  for  everyone.  But  by  this, 
of  course,  Kant  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  everyone  does  indeed  agree, 
but  that  they  ought  to  agree  that  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  is  felt 
when  one  contemplates  a  particular  representation  of  an  object:  "The  as¬ 
sertion  is  not  that  every  one  will  fall  in  with  our  judgement,  but  rather 
that  every  one  ought  to  agree  with  it."  (CJ  239) 

Kant  also  states  that: 

...by  a  judgement  of  taste  (upon  the  beautiful)  the  delight 
in  an  object  is  imputed  to  everyone,  yet  without  being  founded 
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on  a  concept  (for  then  it  would  be  the  good),  and... this 
claim  to  universality  is  such  an  essential  factor  of  a 
judgement  by  which  we  describe  anything  as  beautiful,  that 
were  it  not  for  its  being  present  to  the  mind  it  would 
never  enter  into  anyone's  head  to  use  this  expression, 
but  everything  that  greased  without  a  concept  would  be 
ranked  as  agreeable.  (CJ  214) 


It  is  because  Kant  conceives  taste  as  the  power  of  judging  by  means  of 

pleasure  (arising  from  the  estimation  of  the  object)  that  he  ascribes 
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universal  validity  to  it.  (CJ  190)  The  judgment  concerned  with  the 
notion  of  the  "good"  (i.e.  the  moral  feeling)  results  not  from  the  free 


conformity  to  law  but  rather  from  the  determination  of  the  will  by  the 
principle:  "it  requires  a  determinate  concept  of  law:  whereas  the  plea¬ 
sure  in  taste  has  to  be  connected  immediately  with  the  simple  estimate 
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prior  to  any  concept".  “  (CJ  289) 

Thus,  the  universal  validity  attributed  to  a  taste  judgment  ought 
not  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  pleasure  in  a  "given  singular  em¬ 
pirical  representation".  Rather,  for  Kant: 

in  a  judgement  of  taste,  what  is  represented  _a  priori  as  a 
universal  rule  for  the  judgement  and  as  valid  for  everyone, 
is  not  the  pleasure  but  the  universal  validity  of  this 
pleasure  perceived,  as  it  is,  to  be  ^mbined  in  the  mind 
with  the  mere  estimate  of  an  object.  (CJ  289) 

And,  further  Kant  says  that: 

A  judgement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
perceive  and  estimate  some  object  is  an  empirical  judgement. 

But  if  it  asserts  that  I  think  the  object  beautiful,  i.e. 
that  I  may  attribute  that  delight^£o  every  one  as  necessary, 
it  is  then  an  a  priori  judgement.  (CJ  289) 

The  judgment  of  taste,  therefore,  (in  step  with  the  main  concern  of  the 

first  Critique)  ,  is  also  a  synthetic  judgment  a  priori  (since  the  subjec¬ 


tive  harmony  is  nothing  that  is  given  in  the  manifold). 
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A  sceptic  may,  even  at  this  point,  object  that  it  is  not  enough  to 


say  that  we  rational  humans  share  a  common  mode  of  cognition  in  order  to 


support  the  claim  that  taste  judgments  are  "imputable";  for  according  to 
Kant,  judgments  of  taste  are  non-cognitive .  To  such  a  charge  Kant  would 
offer  the  following  as  a  reply: 


The  propadeutic  to  all  fine  arts,  so  far  as  the  highest 
degree  of  its  perfection  is  what  is  in  view,  appears  to 
lie,  not  in  precepts,  but  in  the  culture  of  the  mental 
powers  produced  by  a  sound  preparatory  education  in  what 
are  called  the  humaniora--so  called,  presumably,  because 
humanity  signifies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  universal  feeling 
of  sympathy ,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faculty  of  being  able 
to  communicate  universally  one's  inmost  self --properties 
constituting  in  conjunction  the  befitting  social  spirit 

the  narrow  life  of 


emphasis . ) 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  Kant  sees  as  necessary  a  combination  of  two  es¬ 
sential  components  for  the  claim  of  the  universal  imputability  of  taste 
judgments,  i.e.  the  ability  to  sympathize  with  the  pleasure  or  displea¬ 
sure  felt  by  others,  together  with  the  ability  for  general  cognition. 

These  are,  according  to  Kant,  both  constituents  of  our  "common  sense" 
(Sensus  communis).  Kant  says  that,  "the  subjective  necessity  attributed 
to  a  judgement  of  taste  is  conditional",  and  that,  "the  condition  of  the 
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necessity  advanced  by  a  judgement  of  taste  is  the  idea  of  common  sense". 
(CJ  237)  (Note  that  Kant  does  distinguish  this  notion  from  what  he  calls 
the  "common  understanding"  which  is  the  cognitive  counter-part  of  the 
Sensus  communis . ) 

In  saying  this,  we  should  not  be  so  careless  as  to  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  hypos tatizing  the  notion  of  Sensus  communis .  As  Kant  cautions  us: 


The  judgement  of  taste,  therefore,  depends  on  our  presuppos¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  common  sense.  (But  this  is  not  to 


' 
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be  taken  to  mean  some  external  sense,  but  the  e£^ect  arising 
from  the  free  play  of  our  powers  of  cognition.)  (CJ  238 
My  emphasis.) 

But,  if  it  is  "the  effect  arising  from  the  free  play  of  the  powers  of 
cognition",  the  sensus  communis  must  be  seen  as  having  the  same  status 
as  the  pleasure  and  displeasure,  i.e.  it  must  be  a  result  of  the  harmony 
or  disharmony  between  the  imagination  and  the  understanding.  And  such  a 
result  can  be  nothing  other  than  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  displeasure. 
Because  it  is  also  tied  in  with  the  notion  of  "sympathy",  the  feeling 
grounded  in  common  sense  can  come  to  have  the  universality  of  a  public 
validity.  However,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  "presupposition"  which,  as 
Kant  has  shown,  is  a  subjectively  necessary  condition  for  the  communica¬ 
bility  of  all  our  judgments: 

we  assume  a  common  sense  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
universal  communicability  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  pre¬ 
supposed  in  every  logic  and  evggy  principle  of  knowledge 
that  is  not  one  of  scepticism.  (CJ  239) 

Thus,  we  are  led  back  to  our  earlier  claim  that  the  principle  of  reflec¬ 
tive  judgment  is  not  an  empirical  one:  It  is  not  attributable  to  experi¬ 
ence;  because  it  is  subjective,  it  is  a  product  of  human  reason  (i.e. 
Judgment)  and  is  presupposed  in  all  experience. 

Just  as  the  universal  laws  which  determine  nature  and  the  intelli 
gibility  of  the  empirical  laws  were  found  to  be  presupposed  in  cognition 
the  taste  judgment  presupposes  the  principle  of  Sensus  communis  which  in 
sures  the  communicability  and  the  imputability  of  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  taste.  And,  it  is  by  virtue  of  such  a  presupposition  that  in 
making  a  taste  judgment,  we  are  able  to  proceed  a_s  though  beauty  and  sub 
limity  were  some  objective  quality  of  the  object. 


h  * 
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Having  thus  presented  the  main  currents  of  Kant's  theory  of  taste, 

I  shall  procede  with  an  examination  of  some  of  the  relevant  aspects  of 
a  counter  thesis  as  discernible  from  David  Hume's  essay  "On  The  Standard 
of  Taste".  This  comparison,  I  believe,  is  helpful  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  For  one  thing,  in  making  this  provision,  a  certain  amount  of  one¬ 
sidedness  may  be  avoided.  For  another,  and  more  to  the  point,  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  among  scholars  that  some  significant  and 
valuable  insights  are  available  from  a  comparison  of  Kant's  philosophical 
position  with  that  of  Hume.  This  seems  undeniable  with  respect  to  the 
epistemological  stance  of  each  and  also,  with  respect  to  their  respective 
aesthetic  theories.  I  take  the  legitimacy  of  this  assumption  to  be  given 
and  obvious  from  the  contents  of  the  following  segments,  and  hence,  no 
arguments  will  be  given  in  this  regard.  However,  since  my  first  and  fore¬ 
most  concern  in  this  thesis  is  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  Kant's  theory  of  the  "aesthetic",  a  divergent  view 
such  as  that  of  Hume  seems  appropriate  for  the  isolation  of  some  of  the 
crucial  considerations.  Let  us  begin  with  a  view  of  Hume's  empirical 
approach . 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  NOTION  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  TASTE 


Hume 

Hume's  position  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  empiricism.  To  begin 
with,  Hume  held  that  our  knowledge  is  derived,  in  its  entirety,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  hence,  our  reason  cannot  furnish  us  with  certainty  about 
anything.  In  accordance  with  this  sceptical  outlook,  Hume's  positive 
philosophy  was  one  of  explicating  how  we  come  to  have  certain  beliefs 
about  ourselves  and  our  environment. 

An  aesthetic  judgment,  for  Hume,  closely  resembles  a  moral  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  moral  judgments,  the  functions  of  reason  and  feel¬ 
ings  or  sentiments  are  such  that  reason  can  only  show  us  the  means ;  and 
it  is  the  sentiment  which  selects  the  ends.  As  the  cavalier  dictum  in 
his  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  states:  "Reason  is  and  ought  only  to  be 
a  slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office  than 
to  serve  and  obey  them".^  (T  p.415)  Also,  at  the  end  of  his  An  Inquiry 
Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Hume  reiterates  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
"proper"  realm  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  by  asserting  that: 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt,  more  properly  than  perceived. 

Or  if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its 
standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste 
of  mankind,  or  some  such  |act,  which  may  be  the  object 
of  reasoning  and  enquiry. 
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In  accordance  with  this,  Hume  later  adds  in  his  Enquiry  Concerning  The 
Principles  Of  Morals  that: 

after  every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the 
understanding  has  no  further  room  to  operate,  nor  any 
object  on  which  it  could  employ  itself. 

Thus,  for  Hume,  in  the  case  of  moral  as  well  as  aesthetic  judgments,  once 
the  reason  has  ascertained  the  facts  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the 
supervention  of  sentiment  (or  taste)  is  needed  to  produce  the  idea  of 
value.  And,  such  an  idea  is  expressive  of  the  agent's  response  to  the 
"facts"  and  denotes  nothing  objective. 

In  addition,  Hume  maintains  that  the  perspectives  of  moral  and 
aesthetic  judgments  are  general,  whereas  Kant  has  argued  that  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  taste  must  be  a  s ingular  judgment.  For  Hume,  aesthetic  (and 
moral)  judgments  are  not  expressive  of  actual  feelings  or  sentiments 
which  are  contingent  upon  specific  circumstances.  In  his  well  known 
essay,  "On  the  Standard  of  Taste",  Hume  suggests  that  beauty  is  not  a 
property  of  the  object  itself,  and  hence,  a  taste  judgment  is  expressive 
of  the  mind's  response  to  the  object.  However,  since  Hume  believes  that 
there  is  a  uniformity  of  human  nature,  taste  is  thought  to  be  universal 
at  least  among  certain  connoisseur  judges. 

Hume,  in  order  to  set  up  the  problem  concerning  taste,  begins  by 
observing  that  there  are  disagreements  among  men  about  taste.  What  he 
intends  in  his  "On  the  Standard  of  Taste",  is  to  demonstrate  that  such 
disputes  arise  from  the  contingent  features  of  the  agents'  circumstances. 
Relying  upon  the  counterintuitiveness  of  the  sceptical  view  of  taste, 

Hume  argues  for  its  dismissal  through  the  following  example: 
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Whoever  would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance 
between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison,  would 
be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance,  than  if  he 
had  maintained  a  molehill  to  be  a^  high  as  Teneriffe,  or 
a  pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.4  (ST  7) 

And,  he  adds  that  disputants  of  this  view  are  to  be  ignored  and  their 
"sentiment"  should  be  pronounced  to  be  "absurd  and  ridiculous".^  (ST  7) 
Thus,  it  was  Hume's  problem  to  determine  how  one  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
claim  that  judgments  of  taste  are  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  avoid  the  sceptical  conclusion  based  on  the  relativity  of 
taste  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  standard 
of  taste  or  "the  rules  of  composition". 

Early  in  his  essay,  Hume  observes  that  "none  of  the  rules  of  com¬ 
position  are  fixed  by  reasonings  a  priori ,  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
conclusions  of  the  understanding".^*  (ST  7)  With  this  denial  of  reasoning 
a  priori  as  having  the  power  to  intuit  beauty  or  to  ground  the  standard 
of  taste,  Hume  asserts  that: 

Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  sciences,  experience;  nor  are  they  any  thing  but 
general  observations,  concerning  what  has  been  universally 
found  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  (ST  7) 

The  problem  of  the  'correctness'  of  taste  judgments  thus  made  normative, 
its  solution,  for  Hume,  is  to  be  found  through  an  empirical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  taste  as  it  is  manifested  in  history.  And  the  most  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  Kant's  theory  of  taste  is  displayed  in  this  empirical  method¬ 
ology  which  Hume  employs. 

Hume  does,  however,  delimit  his  "experiment"  by  imposing  various 
conditions  which  would  insure  its  authenticity  and  validity.  He  writes: 
When  we  would  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would 


' 
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try  the  force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must  choose 
with  care  a  proper  time  and  place ,  and  bring  the  fancy 
to  a  suitable  situation  and  disposition.  A  perfect 
serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of  thought,  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  object;  if  any  of  these  circumstances  be 
wanting,  our  experiment  will  be  fallacious,  and  we  shallg 
be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catholic  and  universal  beauty. 

( ST  8-9  My  emphasis.) 

But  as  it  may  be  pointed  out,  these  conditions  do  not  assure  us  of  the 


success  of  his  "experiment";  for  as  Hume  himself  acknowledges: 

Though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men;  yet  few  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  establish 
their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  (S_T  17) 

And  he  adds  further  that:  "When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy ,  he  judges 

without  any  distinction".^  (_ST  17  My  emphasis.) 

Here  arises  a  difficulty  concerning  Hume's  reliance  upon  a  "true 

judge"  or  a  group  of  such  judges  to  give  us  assurance  that  a  given  taste 

judgment  is  'correct'  or  'incorrect'.  More  specifically,  the  problem  is 

one  of  determining  why  we  should  accept  a  verdict  of  a  "true  judge"  as 

11  12 

necessary.  It  is  true,  I  think  (along  with  Cohen,  ‘  Kivy  and  the  like), 
that  Hume  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  And  it 
is  with  respect  to  this  question,  that  Kant  offers  his  insightful  and 
forceful  reply.  Let  us  procede  to  view  the  general  content  of  Hume's 
thesis  concerning  judgments  of  taste. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  among  commentators,  that  Hume  is  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  'ideal  observer  theory'  or,  as  Prof. 
Cohen  calls  it,  the  "ideal  creature"  theory.  In  effect,  this  kind  of 

statement  consisting  of  a  subject,  a  copula 


theory  is  an  analysis  of  a 
'is',  and  a  predicate;  and 


Cohen,  in  giving  a  generic  description,  offers 
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us  two  specific  forms:  "'x  is  (j> '  and  'x  is  (or  would  be)  sanctioned  by 

13 

an  ideal  creature'".  (Cohen  I  p.l) 

By  affirming  that  beauty  is  not  any  objective  property  of  a  thing, 
Hume  has  precluded  the  acceptability  of  a  direct  investigation  of  the 
object  thought  to  be  beautiful:  i.e.  the  judgment  that  x  is  beautiful  is 
not  the  sort  of  judgment  which  can  be  identified  with  statements  such  as 
'x  is  green'  or  'x  is  light'.  Thus,  as  Cohen  aptly  puts  it,  Hume  "trans¬ 
fers"  the  question  of  beauty  from  the  object  itself  to  the  agent  who 
responds  to  it  in  a  particular  fashion:  "The  question  is  whether  H' s 

[the  agent's]  reaction  can  be  taken  as  a  standard,  or  a  part  of  a  stan- 

14 

dard,  and  this  depends  upon  whether  H  is  a  true  judge".  (Cohen  II  p.2) 
Thus,  for  Hume,  even  if  the  determination  of  whether  an  object  is  beauti¬ 
ful  is  a  matter  of  "sentiment",  we  may  license  such  judgments  by  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  agent  is  a  "true  judge";  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
Hume's  contention  then,  is  that  given  that  the  circumstantial  conditions 
are  satisfied,  a  judgment  of  the  "true  judge"  would  be  a  'correct'  one, 
or  at  least,  a  joint  verdict  of  such  judges  would  be  'correct',  in  so  far 
as  it  represents  the  "true  standard  of  taste".  What  makes  one  a  "true 
judge",  and  how  can  we  recognize  him?  Hume  says  that: 

a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during 
the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character:  strong 
sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment ,  improved  by  practice , 
perfected  by  comparison ,  and  cleared  of  all  prejudice ,  can 
alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  character;  and  the 
joint  verdict  of  such,  wherever  they  aj|  to  be  found,  is 
the  true  standard  of  taste  and  beauty .  (ST  17  My  emphasis.) 


But,  in  all  this,  Hume  is  presupposing  two  things,  i.e.  that  the 
notion  of  "the  true  standard  of  taste  and  beauty"  is  intelligible;  and 
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that  such  a  "standard"  does  indeed  exist.  The  two  presuppositions  are 

mutually  dependent  and  stem  from  a  further  presupposition  that: 

Though  it  be  certain  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than 
sweet  and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong 
entirely  to  the  sentiment,  internal  or  external,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects 
which  are-j  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  those  particular 
feelings  . (ST  11  My  emphasis.) 

Thus,  for  Hume,  without  these  "certain  qualities  in  objects",  their  effects 
in  the  agent,  namely  pleasure  and  pain,  cannot  be  given  in  experience. 

Since  Hume  takes  such  qualities  (whatever  they  turn  out  to  be)  as  given 
to  the  discernment  of  the  agent's  "mental  taste",  what  he  calls  the 
"delicacy  of  taste"  is  the  function  of  the  degree  to  which  this  faculty 
of  taste  has  been  refined  through  the  cultivation  of  the  five  character¬ 
istics  of  what  makes  a  "true  judge". 

The  standard  of  taste  as  developed  by  Hume,  however,  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  in  all  cases.  According  to  Hume,  there  are  certain  'natural  pro¬ 
pensities'  attributed  to  age  and  temperment,  which  makes  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  standard  of  taste  impossible  when  they  are  involved  in  the 
exercise  of  taste.  But,  Hume  thinks  that: 

Such  performances  are  innocent  and  unavoidable,  and  can 
never  reasonably  be  the  object  of  dispute,  because  there 
is  no  standard  by  which  they  can  be  decided.  (ST  20) 

The  fact  that  there  can  be,  and  are  such  diversities  in  tastes  of  people 

seems  not  to  have  any  pernicious  implications  for  Hume's  theory;  for  the 

requisite  circumstantial  conditions  Hume  has  placed  on  his  experiment  do 

not  extend  themselves  to  the  'natural  propensities'  over  which  the  agent 

has  no  control. 

Hume's  conclusions,  then,  can  be  summarized  as  the  following. 
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Beauty  and  deformity  are  sentiments  or  feelings  which  are  connected  to 
certain  unspecified  "qualities  in  objects"  by  virtue  of  our  natural  human 
makeup.  It  is,  thus,  possible  to  claim  objectivity  and  universality  of 
a  taste  judgment  made  by  a  "true  judge"  (or  by  a  group  of  such  judges) 
because  it  is  he/they  who  are  in  the  position  to  perceive/feel  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  particular  sentiment  and  the  quality. 

Even  if  Hume  is  right  in  his  conclusions,  it  is  another  matter  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  qualified  judge's  verdict  is  necessarily  'correct'. 
That  is  to  say,  Hume  has  not,  I  believe,  provided  us  with  an  adequate 
account  of  the  nature  of  taste  judgments  such  that  we  would  be  assured 
that,  barring  the  kinds  of  exceptions  mentioned  above,  the  verdict  of 
Hume's  "true  judge"  is  indeed  representative  of  the  true  standard  of 
taste.  Hume  may  be  justified  in  his  claim  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  an  agent  is  indeed  a  "true  judge"  is  a  matter  of  fact  subject  to 
an  empirical  investigation.  But  this  is  not  adequate  supporting  evidence 
for  the  further  claim  regarding  the  'necessity'  of  the  true  judge's  ver¬ 
dict  since  the  judgment  that  something  is  beautiful  remains  a  matter  of 
feelings.  It  would  appear  that  unless  Hume  can  offer  an  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  why  it  is  that  the  verdict  of  the  true  judge  (or  their  joint 
verdict)  is  compelling  for  the  rest  of  us,  his  notion  of  the  "standard  of 
taste"  seems  to  be  philosophically  empty.  Although  more  needs  to  be  said 
about  this  subject  in  order  to  do  Hume  justice,  I  shall  defer  it  for  later 
consideration.  I  believe  that  by  now,  we  have  isolated  enough  about 
Hume's  theory  of  taste  to  make  a  comparison  with  that  of  Kant  meaningful 
as  well  as  worthwhile.  To  this  end,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
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sense  Kant  can  be  seen  as  offering  a  "standard”  of  taste. 

Kant  and  Hume 

it  is  prima  facie  evident  that  in  providing  us  with  the  deduction 
of  the  universality  (though  subjective)  of  pure  aesthetic  judgments,  Kant 
has  also  provided  us  with  a  forceful  argument  as  to  the  'correctness'  of 
taste  judgments.  To  the  extent  that  he  does  so,  Kant  is  also,  in  some 
sense,  offering  a  "standard"  of  taste. 

Within  the  context  of  this  thesis,  I  think  that  the  sense  in  which 
Kant  can  be  seen  as  arguing  for  the  intelligibility  of  the  notion  of 
such  a  'standard'  is  discernible  from  the  following.  The  beautiful,  as 

conceived  by  Kant,  is  not  any  property  or  quality  of  the  object  repre- 

18 

sented.  (CJ  228)  And,  this  presumption  is  congruous  with  that  of  Hume. 
However,  their  agreement  soon  turns  out  to  be  merely  superficial.  To 
Kant's  mind,  the  claim  to  beauty,  a  taste  judgment,  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  mere  reporting  of  pleasant  sensation  in  the  agent.  For, 
such  a  reporting  expresses  the  "agreeableness"  which  holds  between  the 
object  and  the  agent  himself,  exclusively.  And  as  such,  it  is  neither 
disinterested  in  the  existence  of  the  object  (because  the  implicit  re¬ 
ference  to  a  gratification  must  presuppose  its  existence),  nor  does  such 
a  claim  have  the  capacity  to  extend  itself  through  an  imputation  (so  as 
to  establish  its  universality).  And  these  two  characteristics  are,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  important  ones  for  distinguishing  the  construal  of 
taste  judgments  between  Kant  and  Hume.  I  shall  deal  with  these  two  fea¬ 
tures  of  Kant's  theory,  though  briefly,  so  that  the  road  is  paved  for 
our  understanding  of  what  Kant  can  mean  by  a  'standard'  as  applied  to 
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taste  judgments. 

That  Kant  couples  the  notion  of  ' agreeableness 1  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  subject  possesses  a  particular  interest  in  the  existence 
of  the  object  which  gives  him  pleasure  is  quite  clear  in  the  following 
passage . 


Now,  that  a  judgement  on  an  object  by  which  its  agreeable¬ 
ness  is  affirmed,  expresses  an  interest  in  it,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  through  sensation  it  provokes  a  desire 
for  similar  objects,  consequently  the  delight  presupposes, 
not  the  simple  judgement  about  it,  but  the  bearing  its  real 
existence  has  upon  my  state  so  far  as  affected  by  such  an 
Object.  Hence  we  not  merely  sa^of  the  agreeable  that  it 
pleases ,  but  that  it  gratifies .  ( CJ  207  Kant's  emphasis.) 

According  to  Kant,  therefore,  since  a  taste  judgment  does  not  have  any 

interest  in  the  real  existence  of  the  object  represented,  it  cannot  be 

identified  with  a  judgment  of  the  agreeable.  It  follows  then,  that  a 

judgment  that  something  is  beautiful  cannot  involve  a  gratification  of 

a  particular  desire,  for  Kant. 

Moreover,  Kant  adds  that: 

The  green  colour  of  the  meadows  belongs  to  objective  sen¬ 
sation  as  the  perception  of  an  object  of  sense;  but  its 
agreeableness  to  subjective  sensation,  by  which  an  object 
is  represented:  i.e.  to  feeling  through  which  the  object 
is  regarded  as  an  Object  gf  delight  (which  involves  no 
cognition  of  the  object).  (£J  206  Kant's  emphasis.) 

Since  a  judgment  expressing  the  agreeableness  of  an  object  "involves  no 

cognition  of  the  object",  it  is  rightly^an  aesthetic  judgment  in  Kant's 

sense  of  the  term.  In  addition,  since  such  a  feeling  is  not  given  in 

objective  sensation,  i.e.  in  perception,  the  "agreeableness"  cannot  be 

a  property  of  the  object  as  such.  Thus,  aesthetic  judgments  can  neither 

involve  any  recognition  of  properties  (concepts)  nor  any  function  (pur- 
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pose)  attributed  to  the  object. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  note  that  Kant's  notion  of  taste  judgments 
alternately  involves  analogous  notions  of  principles  and  purposs iveness , 
both  of  which  are  grounded  in  the  agent's  subjectivity.  Kant's  theory, 
therefore,  does  not  make  available  any  publicly  accessible  'standard'  or 
'rule'  with  which  a  taste  judgment  can  be  measured.  If  there  were  such 
a  'standard',  then,  according  to  Kant,  the  judgment  cannot  be  aesthetic 
and  so  not  one  of  taste  either--it  would  be  a  sort  of  cognitive  judgment. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  Kant  was  not  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
establishing  the  kind  of  standard  which  Hume  was  attempting  to  establish. 
It  is  evident  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Humean  endeavour  concerning 
tastes  of  men  was  to  arrive  at  a  publicly  confirmable  rule  or  standard. 

I  believe,  that  it  is  more  fruitful  to  view  Kant's  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  aesthetic  judgments  as  a  means  which  he  employs  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  way  to  make  the  object  intelli¬ 
gible  independently  of  cognition.  And  this  is  what  was  unaccounted  for 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  where  his  grounding  of  the  cognitive  pro¬ 
cess  left  us  wanting  in  the  justification  of  how  it  is  that  "experience 

in  general"  can  be  seen  as  "a  system  under  transcendental  laws  of  the 
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understanding,  and  not  as  an  aggregate".  (£1  209) 

Nevertheless,  Kant  does  not  ignore  the  commonly  understood  sense 
of  taste  with  which  Hume  was  concerned  and  the  idea  of  'good  taste'  is 
related.  But  Kant  argues  that  the  common  or  ordinary  notion  of  taste 
and  the  related  standard  of  'good  taste'  at  least  implicitly  embrace  the 
concept  or  the  purpose  of  the  phenomenal  object.  For  Kant,  "a  judgement 
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of  taste  by  which  an  object  is  described  as  beautiful  under  the  condition 

22 

of  a  definite  concept  is  not  pure".  (CJ  229)  A  proper  judgment  of 
taste,  according  to  Kant,  is  a  "pure  aesthetic  judgement".  Thus,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  his  discussion  regarding  the  two  kinds  of  beauty  reflects 
a  twofold  intention  of  the  author,  i.e.  to  offer  a  criticism  of  the  Humean 
view  of  taste  and  to  reinforce  Kant's  own  construal  of  taste  judgments. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  third  Critique  begins  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  "free"  and  "dependent"  beauty: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beauty:  free  beauty  (pulchritudo 
vaga ) ,  or  beauty  which  is  merely  dependent  (pulchritudo 
adhaerens ) .  The  first  presupposes  no  concept  of  what  the 
object  should  be;  the  second  does  presuppose  such  a  con¬ 
cept  and,  with  it,  an  answering  perfection  of  the  object. 

Those  of  the  first  kind  are  said  to  be  (self -subs  is  ting ) 
beauties  of  this  thing  or  that  thing;  the  other  kind  of 
beauty,  being  attached  to  a  concept  (conditioned  beauty), 
is  ascribed  to  Objects  which  come  under  the  concept  of  a 
particular  end.  (CJ  229) 

Thus,  with  the  "pure"  aesthetic  judgment  corresponds  the  "free  beauty"  be¬ 
cause  there  does  not  exist  any  "intel lectualized  delight"  accompanying 
the  judgment.  But  in  the  case  where  the  dependent  or  "conditioned"  beauty 
is  judged,  such  an  'intellectual'  pleasure  is  present  since  the  awareness 
of  what  kind  of  an  object  X  is,  or  ought  to  be,  is  inherent  within  this 
type  of  a  'taste'  judgment. 

It  should  be  agreed  that  Hume's  investigation  has  shown  at  least 
that  questions  of  taste  are  not  solvable  by  discursive  means,  and  that 
any  reliance  on  authoritative  taste  leads  us  to  an  intractable  problem 
of  furnishing  an  adequate  justification.  And  this  is  a  result  of  Hume's 
supposition  that  the  "delicacy  of  taste"  is  a  contingent  asset  of  the 
agent  like  the  discerning  palate  of  a  wine  taster.  That  is  to  say,  if 
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we  were  to  construe  taste  from  a  Humean  perspective,  the  meaning  or  the 
essence  of  the  notion  becomes  obscured  as  something  other  than  a  natural 
human  faculty  possessed  by  everyone.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  becoming 
an  empirical  universal  is  precluded  from  the  destiny  of  the  so  called 
"good  taste".  As  Kant  says: 


There  can  be  no  objective  rule  of  taste  by  which  what  is 
beautiful  may  be  defined  by  means  of  concepts ....  It  is  only 
throwing  away  labour  to  look  for  a  principle  of  taste  that 
affords  a  universal  criterion  of  the  beautiful  by  definite 
concepts;  because  what  is  sought  is  a  thing  impossible  and 
inherently  contradictory.  But  in  the  universal  communica¬ 
bility  of  the  sensation  (of  delight  or  aversion)— a  com¬ 
municability,  too,  that  exists  apart  from  any  concept--in 
the  accord,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  ages  and  nations  as 
to  this  feeling  in  the  representation  of  certain  objects, 
we  have  the  empirical  criterion,  weak  indeed  and  scarce 
sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption,  of  the  derivation  of  a 
taste,  thus  confirmed  by  examples,  from  grounds  deep-seated 
and  shared  alike  by  all  men,  underlying  their  agreement  in 
estimating  the  forms  under  which  objects  are  given  to  them. 
(CJ  231-232) 


From  this,  Kant  declares  that,  "taste  must  be  an  original  faculty",  and 
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that  "some  products  of  taste  are  looked  upon  as  exemplary" .  (CJ  232 
Kant's  emphasis.)  But,  this  sense  of  being  "exemplary"  is  not  one  of 


being  a  model  for  imitation  but  rather  is  synonymous  with  the  notion  of 
a  paradigmatic  rule.  And,  since  the  faculty  of  taste  is,  for  Kant,  "an 
original  faculty",  we  need  not  worry  that  such  a  paradigm  would  determine 


the  former's  activities. 

What,  for  Kant,  can  be  a  'standard'  of  taste,  therefore,  is  essen¬ 
tially  related  to  this  notion  that  a  singular  judgment  of  taste  is  "exem¬ 
plary"  or  paradigmatic  of  the  universal  rule  of  taste.  According  to  Kant, 

"what  we  have  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  is  a  necessary  reter- 
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ence  on  its  part  to  delight". 


( C J  236  Kant's  emphasis.)  But,  it  is  a 
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"special  kind"  of  necessity:  Since  it  is  "thought  in  an  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment,  it  can  only  be  termed  exemplary" .  Kant  expands  on  this  by  arguing 
that : 

it  is  necessity  of  the  assent  of  all  to  a  judgement  regarded 
as  exemplifying  a  universal  rule  of  incapable  of  formulation. 

Since  an  aesthetic  judgement  is  not  an  objective  or  cogni¬ 
tive  judgement,  this  necessity  is  not  derivable  from  definite 
concepts,  and  so  is  not  apodictic.  Much  less  is  it  inferable 
from  universality  of  experience  (of  a  thorough-going2^gree- 
ment  of  judgements  about  beauty  of  a  certain  object.  (CJ  237) 

It  is  thus  quite  transparent  that,  for  Kant,  the  Humean  conception  of  the 

"standard  of  taste"  is  impossible,  and  hence,  it  must  ultimately  be  a 

misnomer,  since  no  judgments  concerning  matters  of  fact  "afford  any  foun- 
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dation  for  a  concept  of  the  necessity  of  these  judgements".^  (CJ  237) 

Kant's  aesthetic  judgment,  thus  seen  as  "a  special  faculty  of  es- 
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timating  according  to  a  rule,  but  not  according  to  concepts",  (CJ_  194), 
admits  as  a  'standard'  precisely  this  "rule"  of  estimation,  i.e.  the 
Sensus  Communis,  the  principle  through  which  the  communicability  and  the 
imputability  of  taste  is  grounded.  However,  since  this  principle  is  "in¬ 
capable  of  formulation",  the  only  acceptable  sense  in  which  Kant  can  be 
seen  as  affirming  a  'standard  of  taste'  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the  fact 
that  Kant  regards  each  singular  taste  judgment,  that  is  the  pure  aesthe¬ 
tic  judgment,  as  a  paradigm  of  the  Sensus  Communis . 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  discuss  certain  questions  involving  the 
notion  of  'correctness'  in  judgments  of  taste.  From  what  has  preceeded 
thus  far,  it  is  clear  that  in  one  sense,  Kant's  kind  of  taste  judgments 
must  be  'correct',  and  hence,  imputable  because  the  requisite  conditions 


(when  satisfied)  leave  the  agent  in  a  realm  that  is  common  to  all  ration- 


$ 
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al  human  beings.  The  judgment  which  arises  is  "necessary". 

In  this  regard,  some  commentators,  e.g.  Cohen,  have  criticized 
Kant  by  saying  that  Kant's  kind  of  judge,  who  makes  a  pure  judgment  of 
taste,  "removes  all  those  characteristics  of  his  intelligence  and  feeling 
which  could  distinguish  him  from  any  other  person",  and  thus  is  committed 
to  "an  absolutely  minimal  conception"  of  taste  judgment  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  "rule  out  the  possibility  that  two  pure  judgements  of  taste  (of 
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the  same  object)  differ".  (Cohen  II  pp.6-9) 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  raise  in  defense  of  Kant's 
theory.  The  first  point  is  that,  while  Cohen  is  quite  right  in  pointing 
out  that  Kant's  judge  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  any  other  person, 

I  believe  that  what  the  latter  has  said  about  the  faculty  of  Judgment 
must  be  considered.  This  faculty  is,  according  to  Kant:  "A  peculiar 
talent  which  can  be  practised  only,  and  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  quality  of  so-called  mother-wit;  and  its  lack  no  school  can  make 
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good."  (A133/B172)  And  Kant  has  made  it  clear  that  not  all  people  are 
equally  gifted  in  this  regard.  The  second  point  is  eliptically  related 
to  the  first.  Again,  Cohen  may  very  well  be  right  in  saying  that  Kant 
cannot  "afford  an  assumption  so  strong  that  it  rules  out  the  possibility" 
of  a  dispute  between  two  judgments  of  taste  pertaining  to  the  same  object 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  Kant  is  in  disagreement  with  this  observa¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Kant  is  committed  to  it  in  any  pernicious  way. 
As  I  have  argued  in  the  preceding,  Kant's  judgment  of  taste  has,  as  its 
object,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  the  representation 
of  the  object,  and  hence,  it  is  not  a  judgment  that  can  have  any  objectiv 
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ity  (not  even  in  the  normative  sense  of  objective).  It  is,  I  believe, 
evident  from  the  emphasis  Cohen  places  on  the  notion  of  the  "same  object", 
that  he  is  tacitly  affirming  the  possibility  of  there  being  'objectivity' 
of  one  kind  or  another  with  respect  to  taste  judgments.  But,  for  Kant, 
given  that  the  two  separate  statements  are  about  the  same  representation 
of  the  object,  and  given  also  that  they  are  both  "pure"  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ments  ,  the  possible  dispute  between  them  can  only  be  due  to  one  of  two 
things:  1)  at  least  one  of  the  two  judges  A  or  B  is  'wit-less',  i.e. 
lacking  in  judgment,  or  2)  at  least  one  of  A  or  B  is  mistaken  about  the 
'purity'  of  his/their  judgment(s).  And  of  course,  if  it  is  the  second 
case,  then  the  judgment  cannot  be  a)  about  the  same  representation,  or 
b)  a  "pure"  aesthetic  one  in  Kant's  sense  of  the  term. 

But,  in  claiming  this,  Kant  does  not  close  the  possibility  of  two 
individual  judgments  differing  from  one  another  pertaining  to  the  'same' 
object.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think  even  for  Kant,  for  there  to  be  two 
different  representations  which  are  given  to  the  agent  as  aspects  or  pro¬ 
files  of  the  particular  phenomenal  object.  In  such  cases,  though,  what 
I  have  taken  to  be  Cohen's  objection  to  Kant  must  lose  its  critical  force, 
since  the  ground  of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  is  not  attributed,  by  Kant 
to  the  object  itself,  but  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  harmony  between 
the  cognitive  faculties. 

With  regards  to  Kant's  construal  of  "pure  aesthetic  judgements", 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  of  its  characteristics  is  its  limited¬ 
ness  which  I  shall  consider  now. 

To  begin  with,  we  should  note  that  Kant  has  continually  stressed 


. 
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that  the  aestheti 
Kant  says  in  the 
ments  of  Taste", 
limiting  each  of 
observations.  He 


c  judgment  is  not  a  cognitive  judgment.  Accordingly, 
section  entitled  the  "Problem  of  a  Deduction  of  Judge- 
in  the  Critique  of  Judgement,  that  the  necessity  of 
the  two  kinds  of  judgments  results  from  the  following 
writes  that: 


To  form  a  cognitive  judgement  we  may  immediately  connect 
with  the  perception  of  an  object  the  concept  of  an  object 
in  general,  the  empirical  predicates  of  which  are  contained 
in  that  perception.  In  this  way  a  judgement  of  experience 
is  produced.  Now  this  judgement  rests  on  the  foundation 
of  a.  priori  concepts  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  of  intuitions  enabling  it  to  be  thought  as  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  an  object.  (CJ  287-288) 

This  is  certainly  consonant  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  whose  pri¬ 
mary  task  was  to  provide  a  Deduction  of  the  pure  concepts  (categories) 


upon  which  cognition  rests.  But  the  task  of  the  Critique  of  Judgement 


is  concerned  with  a  different  kind  of  judgment  as  pointed  out  in  this 
passage : 


we  may  also  immediately  connect  with  a  perception  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  (or  displeasure)  and  a  delight  attending  the 
representation  of  the  Object  and  serving  it  instead  of  a 
predicate.  In  this  way  ther^ar ises  a  judgement  which  is 
aesthetic  and  not  cognitive.  (CJ  288) 

We  have  already  seen,  through  our  analysis  of  the  two  types  of 
judgments,  that  a  judgment  of  taste,  in  so  far  as  it  is  "pure",  is  "free" 
from  any  and  all  intellectual  constraints  of  the  understanding.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  judgment  that  an  object  is  beautiful  is  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  beauty  of  the  object  itself.  There 
is  an  apparent  circularity  here,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  particular 
problem,  for  Kant,  given  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of  "beauty"  is  de¬ 
veloped  . 
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However,  in  elucidating  the  notion  of  the  "beautiful"  as  he  does, 
Kant  precludes  any  attempt  to  attribute  "knowledge"  to  judgments  of  taste 
Now,  by  my  reading  of  Kant,  this  is  precisely  what  Kant  had  intended  to 
do.  But,  even  if  his  intentions  were  fulfilled,  his  theory  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  certain  criticisms.  And  there  are  two  considerations 
whose  mention  seem  warranted  in  the  present  context. 

One  is  a  possible  objection  that,  because  the  Kantian  conception 
of  taste  judgments  gives  them  an  'autonomous'  character  (in  the  sense 
that  a  judgment  of  taste  is  grounded  in  its  own  subjective  principles 
rather  than  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  understanding),  it  is  difficult 
to  see  just  how  it  can  be  connected  with  their  cognitive  counterparts. 
Such  an  objection  points,  of  course,  to  an  important  issue.  For,  as  it 
was  suggested  earlier,  the  estimation  of  the  object  (which  is  one  of  the 
three  components  of  a  pure  aesthetic  judgment)  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  'pre 
lude'  or  a  precondition  of  cognition  in  general.  If  it  turns  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  cannot  be  any  connection  between  the  two  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  judgments,  then  our  'prelude'  notion  must  be  reevaluated  or,  if 
necessary,  abandoned.  And  such  a  consequence,  I  believe,  Kant  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  permit. 

While  the  difficulty  of  grasping  Kant's  moves  to  connect  the  two 

kinds  of  judgments  may  be  real,  he  does  offer  a  solution  through  the  diso 

3  A 

lution  of  the  "antinomy  of  taste".  (CJ  Sec. 57)  Here,  Kant  admits  that: 

The  judgement  of  taste  must  have  reference  to  some  concept 
or  other,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible^ 
for  it  to  lay  claim  to  necessary  validity  for  every  one. 

(CJ  339) 

But,  for  Kant,  the  "concept"  that  is  related  to  a  taste  judgment  is  to  be 
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distinguished  from  a  "concept  of  the  understanding,  which  is  determin¬ 
able  by  means  of  predicates  borrowed  from  sensible  intuition  and  capable 
of  correspondence  to  it".  The  concept  of  the  taste  judgment  is  an  "in¬ 
determinate"  concept,  i.e.  "the  transcendental  rational  concept  of  the 
supersensible,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  that  sensible  intuition 
and  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  further  determined  theoretically". 
(CJ  339)  Thus,  according  to  Kant,  the  "free  play"  that  is  involved  with 
the  exercise  of  taste  allows  the  emergence  of  a  consciousness  (though  not 
knowledge)  of  the  ground  of  sensibility  and  understanding,  the  realm  of 
the  supersensible. 
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The  judgement  of  taste  does  depend  upon  a  concept  (of  a 
general  ground  of  the  subjective  finality  of  nature  for  the 
power  of  judgement),  but  one  from  which  nothing  can  be  cog¬ 
nized  in  respect  of  the  Object,  and  nothing  proved,  because 
it  is  in  itself  indeterminable  and  useless  for  knowledge. 

Yet  by  means  of  this  very  concept  it  acquires  at  the  same 
time  validity  for  every  one  (but  with  each  individual,  no 
doubt,  as  a  singular  judgement  immediately  accompanying  his 
intuition):  because  its  determining  ground  lies,  perhaps, 
in  the  concept  of  what^ay  be  regarded  as  the  supersensible 
substrate  of  humanity.  (CJ  340) 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  point  of  conversion,  or  the  point  at 
which  the  connection  between  the  two  kinds  of  judgment  is  established,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  the  supersensible.  As  Kant  asserts,  we  as 
rational  human  beings  cannot  avoid  making  this  reference.  He  says  that 


we  are  forced  , 

whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  look  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
sensible,  and  to  seek  in  the  supersensible  the  point  of  union 
of  all  our  faculties  a  priori:  for  we  are  left  with^go  other 
expedient  to  bring  reason  into  harmony  with  itself.  (CJ  341) 

What  was  at  first  seen  as  "incapable  of  formulation"  with  regards 

to  a  'standard  of  taste',  can  now  be  connected  with  this  non-prescr iptive 
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standard  of  all  judgments  a  priori,  namely  the  "supersensible  substrate", 
which  must  remain  subjective. 

There  is  yet  one  more  important  consideration  stemming  from  the 

limited  character  of  Kant's  "judgements  of  taste".  And  the  point  is  this 

Cohen  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  Kant's  is  a  "minimal  conception"  of 

taste  judgment.  One  may  also  point  out,  in  this  regard,  that  all  our 

perceptions  are  given  within  a  certain  context,  especially  in  cases  where 

in  it  is  a  perception  of  works  of  art.  However,  if  we  are  to  affirm 

Kant's  limited  notion  of  taste  judgments,  we  would  never  be  able  to  judge 

art  objects  in  a  way  that  many  would  consider  just.  That  is  to  say,  by 

means  of  "pure  aesthetic  judgements",  we  would  not  be  able  to  consider 

or  incorporate,  in  our  'taste'  judgment,  questions  regarding  the  kind  of 

art  work  something  is,  the  type  of  medium  utilized,  the  sort  of  object 

depicted,  and  so  on.  Kant's  notion  of  "free  beauty",  which  is  the  only 

object  of  "pure  aesthetic  judgements",  cannot  offer  to  a  critic  of  art 

the  kind  of  'beauty'  that  he  seeks  to  discern  in  his  perception  of  the 

object.  In  as  much  as  this  is  true,  we  cannot  even  distinguish,  through 

our  taste,  between  objects  of  nature  and  those  of  art.  Thus,  one  may  con 

elude,  along  with  Cohen,  that  "the  theory  is  powerless  to  take  account  of 

any  of  the  properties  of  objects",  and  hence,  "no  such  theory  is  compe- 
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tent  to  be  a  philosophy  of  art".  (Cohen  II  p.ll) 

This  would  be  a  forceful  objection  against  Kant's  theory  of  taste 
judgments  had  Kant  intended  to  provide  us  with  an  aesthetic  theory  in 
the  contemporary  sense  of  "aesthetic".  But,  as  suggested  in  the  preced¬ 
ing,  it  was  not  Kant's  aim  to  provide  us  with  what  we  of  the  Twentieth 
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Century  conceive  as  a  "philosophy  of  art". 

Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  appropriate  to  repeat  here  that  Kant's 
"pure"  taste  judgment  is  completely  shielded  against  the  harness  of  the 
"intellect".  As  such,  Kant  must  admit  that  his  theory  encompasses  the 
whole  of  the  nature  of  aesthetic  judgments.  But  a  (pure)  taste  judgment 
cannot  account  for  the  differences  between  nature  and  art.  It  thus  follows 
that  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in  works  of  art  (as  such)  cannot  be  accounted 


for  simply  by  making  references  to  "pure  aesthetic  judgements".  The  plea¬ 
sure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  taste  is  indiscriminate  in  this  respect. 
Given  such  a  state  of  affairs,  we  are  led  to  look  beyond  mere  judgments 
of  taste  in  order  that  we  may  comprehend  what  is  given  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  object  that  pleases  us  as  a  "work  of  art". 

In  guiding  our  thoughts  to  look  beyond  the  notion  of  taste  judg¬ 
ment,  Kant  leads  us  nearer  to  the  realm  in  which  a  true  standard  of  art 
is  to  be  found,  i.e.  the  inexplicable  realm  of  the  supersensible  substrate, 
the  determining  ground  of  the  nature  of  humanity.  Thus,  Kant  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  structure  of  his  theory  (and  what  he  takes  to  be  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  life  itself)  concludes  that: 


such  a  standard  [must]  be  sought  in  the  element  of  mere  na¬ 
ture  in  the  Subject,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  rules 
or  concepts,  that  is  to  say,  the  supersensible  substrate  of 
all  the  Subject's  faculties  (unattainable  by  any  concept  of 
understanding),  and  consequently. in  that  which  forms  the  point 
of  reference  for  the  harmonious  accord  of  all  our  faculties 
of  cogni tion-- the  production  of  which  accord  is  the  ultimate 
end  set  by  the  intelligible  basis  of  our  nature.  Thus  alone 
is  it  possible  for  a  subjective  and  yet  universally  valid 
principle  a  priori  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  that  ^nality  for 
which  no  objective  principle  can  be  prescribed.  (CJ  344) 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  an  important  characteristic  of  Kant's  "transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy"  that  the  "critical  method"  allows  an  investigation  of  man's  know¬ 
ledge  of  objects  rather  than  the  objects  themselves.  Through  his  third 
Critique ,  however,  Kant  has  shown  us  that  the  systematization  of  human 
cognition  alone  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  dialectically  related  to  the  aesthetic  modes  of  conceiving  the 
manifold  of  representations.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  shown  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  Part  I  of  the  Criti¬ 
que  of  Judgement  to  show  how  aesthetic  judgments  in  general  and  taste 
judgments  in  particular  fall  outside  the  bounds  of  cognitive  experience. 

In  effect,  this  thesis  has  been  an  elucidation  of  the  idea,  though  by 
means  of  a  different  vehicle,  that  the  objective  knowledge  of  the  super¬ 
sensible,  i.e.  rationalist  ontology,  is  an  impossibility  due  to  the  Kantian 
conception  of  the  structure  of  human  reason. 

Through  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  taste  judgment,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Kant,  I  hope  to  have  shown  the  reader  that:  1)  Kant  has,  with 
a  significant  measure  of  success,  remained  consistent  with  the  ubiquitous 
theme  of  the  first  Critique ,  2)  the  approach  of  the  "transcendental  phi¬ 
losophy"  packs  more  of  an  explanatory  power  in  clarifying  what  is  involved 
with  the  problem  of  aesthetic  taste  than  that  of  Hume's  empirical  approach, 
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and  3)  Kant's  demonstration 
ultimately  refer  to  a  priori 
reason  to  transcend  the  mere 
more  comprehensive  account  o 


that  both  cognitive  and  aesthetic  judgments 
principles  for  their  grounding  enables  human 
phenomenal ity  of  knowledge  and  therefore,  a 


f  the  whole  of  human  experience  could  be  given, 
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